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Live in Leesburg, Florida . . . you'll love it! The inye&etmeni\of a lifetime in a lifetime of happiness! It can be 
yours ...a beautiful home with large airy, foome Shady och, trees fanning the cool breezes prevailing in 
Central Florida. y @ \ 7 


You can be proud of your new howd’ the tartest in cong @uction, secure in the knowledge that it was built to give 
you permanent, comfortable liyjeig by“ Gregg, Gibson,’ and Gsegg, gemeral contractors, who were recently cited 
for building THE homes thgtgive fow the mosf dor Que igollar ig“the state of Florida. 
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AN ACCURATE(?) REPORT ON AN 
ARIZONA COON 

That’s a right smart looking coon on 
your cover in the issue of July. It made 
me wonder how the coons of Arizona com- 
pare with those of Florida. In that connec- 
tion, I ran across a coon up in the Verde 
Valiey, and report accurately what it did. 

It planted or strung chicken feathers from 
my coops to the close dens of foxes, coyotes, 
skunks, and ring-tail cats. 

In foil two, it smeared wild grape juice 
over my coops, thus putting the finger on 
possums. 

The third strategic move of this flat- 
footed snatcher-of-frogs showed legal sense, 
for it moved its den to a witness tree which 
could not be touched by saw or axe. 

In snafu four, my dogs lost “solomon’s” 
trail at the garbage can, where my wife 
had dumped empty cigarette packages. Old 
chicken-thief got the tin foil and wrapped 
it around its feet so no scent escaped. 

It got behind a tree and made a noise 
lke a hen when lifted from the roost. My 
dogs, trained to protect the chickens, went 
to the tree and decoy. Old flat-belly bit 
their tails and scurried to its den. Verde 
dogs must wear tail stalls now. 

In operation six, old kefauver-cap-to-be 
stole two pair of my harness. It took off 
the hames and adjusted the hame strings, 
and ran its legs through the rings. It used 
the hames as stilts and walked over my 
traps. After weeks of trapping, I have only 
recovered one hame. 

In sortie number seven, black-and-white- 
face gnawed a limb flat that sticks out over 
its den. An eagle often lights in the den 
tree after it catches a fish. Now the eagle 





lights on the table-like limb, and old sneaker 
slips its paw over the limb, grabs the fish, 
and falls back in its den. The eagle feels 
much like the republican will feel in 1956 
if he expects democratic support. 

Seriously, both my wife and I thank Mr. 
and Mrs. Knowles of Leesburg for sending 
your slick sheet. We read many mags, and 
there’s a pull to yours that says come on 






‘IT’S BEEN NICE 


from the staff, effective August 15. 


We have thoroughly enjoyed our as- 
sociation with the Game and Fresh Wa- _ 





umns of this publication. 








tion given us by the personnel of the — 







on the magazine staff, and we wish to — 
thank the many readers who sent in 
letters of encouragement, compliment : 
ae constructive criticism. oe 
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down and fish. We may do that one of 
these days. 
W. B. SIMPSON, 
520 E. Townley, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Ya never can tell what the mailman is 
gonna bring in next. But them Arizona 
coons ain't so smart... we once had a 
Florida coon that, besides being able to 
do all them things, this rascal would crawl 
up on a nest when we caught him in the 
chicken house and lay eggs, so we couldn’t 
tell him from one of the hens. 


WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE 
STORE 


COMPLETE HUNTING EQUIPMENT 


AND SUPPLIES—HARDWARE 


406 N. MARION STREET 
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THE COFFEE SHOP 
“IN THE HEART OF TOWN” 
Food At It’s Best For Those Who Care 


MR. & MRS. GUS KAPES 
Owners—Operators 


ON U.S. 41 LAKE CITY, FLA. 





On the St. Johns River Opposite Oklawaha 
In the “Bass Capital of the World” 


WA - WA - YONDA - CAMP 


New, Modern Housekeeping Cottages 
Boats, Motors, Bait, Guides 
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Welaka, Florida 
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ALLENHURST FISHING CAMP 


“On Haulover Canal’—Turn left two mi. South of Oak Hill 
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CAPTAIN and MRS. W. S. SCHLEY, JR., Managers 
SURF, FLORIDA ° ON OCHLOCKONEE BAY 
FOR RESERVATIONS: Phone Panacea 346 or Write Sopchoppy, RFD, Florida 


If you fly down by Eastern or National Airlines—let us know your time of arrival at the Tallahassee 
Airport and we’ll meet you there. 
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THIS MONTHS COVER 


The Florida alligator, once near- 
ly exterminated in some areas, 
now is seen frequently in many 
lakes and swamps. Unmolested 
under protective game laws, the 
giant bull gators have become 
much bolder in recent years. Al- 
though they rarely attack hu- 
mans, the potential danger of the 
larger reptiles, plus their canni- 
balistic destruction of smaller 
gators, has brought a change in 
regulations for their protection. 
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One ¢ Flovida Do of} Dhe oe 


MONG the strangest of reptiles is the Florida soft- 

A seelies turtle, shown in the main photograph 

A ste The common name of “soft-shell” is not 
exactly a correct one, for this turtle actually has a 
hard shell of bone hidden beneath the leathery skin 
of the back. Indeed, the soft, flabby appearance of 
the creature is completely misleading. Sitting on the 
open ground, with its head and legs tucked in, the 
reptile seems to be quite harmless; but if closely ap- 
proached it will actually leap forward, striking like 
an angry snake. The mouth appears to be weak and 
fleshy, but both upper and lower jaws are armed with 
sharp, bony ridges, and the bite of a soft-shelled turtle 
may produce deep lacerations. 

Although the soft-shelled turtle spends most of its 
life in a pond, lake, or stream, the female of the species 
leaves the water to lay her eggs. She may wander 
some distance inland, hunting for a sandy spot in 
which to scoop out a hole and deposit her clutch. The 
eggs of this turtle are perfectly round, white, and 
hard-shelled; they look and feel remarkably like ping- 
pong balls. 

At the Reptile Institute we receive a lot of questions 
about snakes, lizards, turtles, and other creatures. Re- 
cently a gentleman from Georgia asked, “Why does 
a soft-shell cooter lay a hard-shelled egg and a hard- 
shell cooter lay a soft-shelled egg?” As a matter of 
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fact, the soft-shelled turtle, the gopher tortoise, and 
the snapping turtles all happen to lay round, hard- 
shelled eggs; some of the big sea turtles lay round but 
soft-shelled eggs; the little musk and mud turtles lay 
elongate, hard-shelled eggs; and the box turtles and 
fresh-water terrapins (“hard-shell cooters’’) lay elon- 
gate, soft-shelled eggs! 


The baby Florida soft-shelled turtle is very attrac- 
tively colored. The legs and neck are blackish with 
orange lines; the leathery “shell” is greenish-brown 
with black rings and an orange rim. As the reptile 
grows older the bright colors fade, and the full-grown 
adult may be plain olive-brown or blackish. 


As mentioned previously, the soft-shelled turtle 
spends most of its life in the water. Often it buries 
itself in the muck of a pond bottom, not far from the 
shore. From time to time it will stretch its long neck 
upward, so that the little pig-like snout just breaks the 
surface of the water. The nostrils of the turtle are 
at the tip of the snout, and so the reptile can get a 
breath of air without exposing itself. The turtle has 
keen vision for small, moving objects close by, and 
any frog or minnow that swims near the concealed 
reptile is apt to be caught by a sudden lunge. 


The main food of the soft-shelled turtle is crawfishes, 
but many other things are eaten, including snails, 
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clams, worms, water insects, min- 
nows, tadpoles, frogs, baby water 
snakes, ducklings, young water-rats, 
eel grass, and water hyacinths. Game 
fishes are seldom preyed upon. 

Although the soft-shelled turtle 
customarily breathes air by means 
of lungs, it also has a supplementary 
method of respiration. The lining 
of the throat bears many small folds 
which are richly supplied with blood 
vessels. The turtle opens its jaws 
slightly and takes water into the 
throat. The dissolved oxygen of the 
water is absorbed into the reptile’s 
blood, and the liquid is expelled 
from the mouth. Thus the throat 
of this turtle acts much like the gills 
of a fish. It is interesting to note 
that the fish poison, rotenone, stuns 
soft-shelled turtles but does not af- 
fect the fresh-water terrapins which 
breathe only in the more usual fash- 
ion. 

If one watches a soft-shelled turtle 
on the floor of an aquarium, one can 
see the creature’s throat constantly 
pulsating. The addition of a little 
dye or silt to the water will reveal 
a small current swirling in and out 
of the reptile’s mouth. This supple- 
mentary method of breathing usual- 
ly will not provide the turtle with 
all the oxygen it needs, but it enables 
the creature to stay under water for 
longer periods. It is probably most 
useful on the colder days of winter, 
when the turtle must remain sub- 
merged in order to escape freezing. 
A cold, motionless turtle requires 
very little oxygen, and it is likely 
that a Florida soft-shell can live 
through an ordinary cold spell with- 
out coming to the surface at all. 


The Florida _ soft-shelled turtle 
reaches a very large size; a full- 
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grown female may weigh more than 
35 pounds. The males are a good 
bit smaller. 

Usually a soft-shelled turtle is as 
flat as the proverbial pancake; in- 
deed, in some parts of the country 
the reptiles are called ‘flapjack 
terrapins.” However, an occasional 
specimen develops a high, dome-like 
back, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing inset photograph. These “hump- 
back terrapins,” as they are some- 
times called, are surprisingly com- 
mon in parts of Florida and Georgia. 
They are simply freaks, not a dis- 
tinct species of turtle. 

The Florida soft-shelled turtle 
ranges from peninsular Florida 
northward into southern Georgia. 
In the Florida Panhandle is found 
a closely related creature, the spiny 
soft-shelled turtle. The latter gets 
its name from the presence of small, 
blunt spines or tubercles along the 
forward margin of the “shell.” It is 
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quite similar to the Florida soft- 
shell in habits and general appear- 
ance. 

Both of these turtles are edible, 
and if properly prepared, they rival 
the famed diamondback terrapin in 
flavor. In some parts of the country 
they are very popular for this rea- 
son, and are often sold in the mar- 
kets. 
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Every issue of Florida Speaks is exciting... 
filled with something on everything that’s hap- 
pening in Florida. All about all Florida is the 
Florida Speaks continued story. Florida Speaks 
is published for YOU in four big fact-filled num- 
bers every year. Here’s a special offer to new 
subscribers, 17 fifty-cent Seasonal Issues. of 
FLORIDA SPEAKS for $2.00 ... you save $1.50 
over the newsstand price. 


Now is the time to know all about Florida 
opportunity . .. send in your special offer 
subscription using the coupon. 


' 
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) 
FLORIDA SPEAKS { 
1424 Fourth St. So., St. Petersburg, Florida | 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for | 
two years of FLORIDA SPEAKS. 
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HUNTING AND FISHING AT ITS VERY BEST 


COTTAGES 


OVERNIGHT CAMPING 


* 


BAIT * BOATS 


* MOTORS 


* PICNIC TABLES 


TOURIST WELCOME TO THE JUMPER CREEK AREA 


Write for Information 


Highway 48 and Withlacoochee River, Sumter County—P. O. Box 23—Bushnell 
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Old Uncle Rufus was talkin’ with 
some of the kids who went down 
to Camp Rotary for the first week 
of the summer camp and school for 
the Junior Conservation Club mem- 
bers, and the boys had plenty of tall 
tales about the adventures they had 
on Lake Julianna. 

One little feller had a knack for 
gittin’ himself in trouble, and about 
all he could tell Uncle Rufus was 
about the KP duty he drew for four 
of the six days. But the other kids 
had a whale of a time, and all of 
them were ready to go again, if 
given a chance. 

The next camping period will be 
the week of August 9-15, and the 
third week of camp will follow, 
August 16-22. The kids who didn’t 
get to attend the camp during the 
first week, June 7-13, will get their 
chance during the second and third 
weeks of August. 

The last week of camp will be 
attended by the club presidents and 
delegates from all over the state, 
who will devote a lot of study to 
the State League. At this time, it 
is hoped that a program to co- 
ordinate the activities of the various 
clubs in the five Divisions of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission can be perfected. At the 
present time, each club is operating 
under similar by-laws and have the 
same aims and objects, but the ac- 
tivity program of each club has more 
or less been left up to the individual 
counselors and wildlife officers. 

The next two periods of the sum- 
mer camp are expected to have a 
much larger attendance than that of 
the first week, mostly because the 
first period came so soon after the 
end of school and on short notice. 
A more extensive program of dem- 
onstrations and lectures on conser- 
vation, safety, and outdoor subjects 
will be possible at the next two ses- 
sions because there has been more 
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time to line up qualified speakers 
and specialists on these subjects. | 

For those kids who are going to 
camp in August, Uncle Rufus has a 
little dope on what you should take 
in the way of clothing and gear. 
The beds are equipped with mat- 
tresses, but you will need a couple 
of blankets, a pillow, and sheets and 
pillowcases, if “Mom” will let you 
have them. Most of the boys wear 
shorts or jeans, T-shirts, and of 
course you'll want your bathing 
trunks for swimming. Every-day 
shoes or sneakers should be taken, 
although the kids go barefoot most 
of the time. Take along your rod and 
reel, hunting knife, and any other 
equipment you wish, except guns. 
You can buy candy, chewing gum, 
soft drinks, etc., so bring along some 
spending money. It would be a good 
idea to have a postcard or two so 
you can write home and tell your 
folks how you are getting along at 
camp. 

News from the Junior Conserva- 
tion Clubs was awfully scarce this 





Margery Owens, 3, of Eustis was “‘tickled 
pink” over these two baby alligators found 
near her home. | 
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Both Bobbie Hamlett and his dog seem 
happy over this string of pan-fish caught 
at “The Sisters’’ on the Choctawhatchee 
River. His dad, who is in the Air Force and 
stationed at Eglin Field, mother, and sister 
helped Bobbie catch the fish. 


month, but Uncle Rufus did hear of 
a nice outing held by the Tallahas- 
see club. Eight boys enjoyed an over- 
night camping trip at Brown’s Fish 
Camp on the Florida River, 25 miles 
south of Bristol. Wildlife Officer 
Ross Summers took the boys frog 
hunting that evening and _ they 
caught enough frogs for breakfast 
the next morning. The second day 
of the camping trip, the kids went 
fishing on the Florida River. The 
boys caught enough for a fried fish 
dinner besides taking home a mess 
for their families. Earl Brown, op- 
erator of the camp, furnished the 
cabins and boats free of charge to 


Skippy Weachter, 11, proudly displays his 
big 68-pound tarpon which is leading the 
Children’s Division of the Sixth Annual 
Tampa Tarpon Tourney. Skippy was fishing 
with his dad in a rowboat off Tampa Bay- 
shore, and the fight with the big fish lasted 
over an hour, during which the tarpon 
jumped seven times. 
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the young conservationists. Sum- 
mers has planned several other out- 
door jaunts for this club during the 
remainder of the summer and on 
week ends after school starts. 
Wildlife Officer Summers also ar- 
ranged for an overnight camping trip 
for the Bristol Club on July 18-19, 
but Uncle Rufus hasn’t received a 
report on this trip. END 


EAGER BEAVERS 


By JACK SHOEMAKER 


Florida’s beaver population can 
really be classified “eager beavers” 
if you consider damming the Apa- 
lachicola River a project to be un- 
dertaken only by those with a quan- 
tity of unsurmountable ambition, 
according to Ross Summers, wildlife 
officer of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

Summers, who has been in charge 
of trapping troublesome beavers in 
a branch of the Apalachicola River 
north of Bristol, said that tracks 
made by beavers in this area indi- 
cate an attempt at doing just that 
—damming the wide and fairly fast 
waterway. 

“These beavers are cutting down 
hundreds of trees, some big but 
mostly little, and dragging them 
several hundred yards over to a 
point where the river measures 
about 125 yards wide,” stated the 
wildlife officer. ‘You can see where 
several trees have been forced into 
the river bottom, and you can also 
see where some trees have evidently 
been washed away by the current 
and taken downstream where they 
drifted to the shores.” 

Summers said that he doubted if 
the beavers ever would be able to 
dam up the river because of the cur- 
rent and the depth of the water. In 
some places the Apalachicola is 12 
to 15 feet deep. 

Beavers first came to the atten- 
tion of the Game Commission when 
Buddy McDaniel, manager of Sky- 
land Ranch, located two miles north 
of Bristol, requested help from the 
Commission ‘because the beavers 
were cutting down thousands of 
shrubs, small trees, cottonwoods, 
and other species, for their dams. He 
said that the dams—there are sev- 
eral of them—were also backing 
water up over his pastures. 


The Commission sent Summers, a 
veteran trapper, to investigate the 
situation and trap the bothersome 
animals. During the past two weeks, 
seven beavers which include two 
adults and five kits, have been 
trapped at the ranch and released 
in the New River in the Apalachi- 
cola National Forest. 
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The beaver, often called ‘““Nature’s 
Engineer,” is noted for his dam- 
building prowess. According to the 
Game Agency biologists, beavers 
build dams to maintain a constant 
water supply and build their homes 
with an underwater entrance. This 
protects them from predators and 
gives them a place to sleep since 
there is a dry shelf within the cavity 
of the home. 

Because of his ability as an engi- 
neer, probably the beaver has re- 
ceived more attention by the press 
and radio than any other mammal 
cf the United States, except man. 
The dam is made up chiefly of sticks 
and mud, mixed in with few stones, 
all padded in place by his broad flat 
tail. When his dam is destroyed, he 
and the rest of his colony will go 
right back to work repairing it. 

The southernmost range of these 
animals was at one time Georgia and 
Alabama, and many Floridians have 
contended that there were no beav- 
ers in this state. In recent years, 
however, several dens or lodges 
have been discovered along the Apa- 
lachicola River and on the Eglin 
Field Military Reservation. These 
beavers probably came into the state 
by way of the Apalachicola River. 


Beavers range in weight from 30 
to 60 pounds. Those trapped by 
Summers weighed 55 pounds for the 
adults and an estimated average of 
10 pounds for the kits. 


In some states, the beaver is an 
important fur-bearer. Here in Flor- 
ida the population is not high enough 
to warrant the industry. In time, 
however, he may propagate to such 
an extent that he might be listed 


as a prime candidate for some lucky 
lady’s fur coat. 


Until this situation develops, 
though, the beaver will continue 
playing an important role in main- 
taining water levels and in forming 
rich meadows. He will continue 
damming various branches of the 
Apalachicola River, and he may 
even, someday—though it isn’t prob- 
able—complete his task of damming 
the river itself. 


AMERICA’S ONLY 


MONKEY JUNGLE 


22 Miles South of Miami, Florida, 


off U.S. #1 
GOULDS, FLORIDA 





QUALITY ARCHERY TACKLE 


For the Hunter and Field Archer 
BEAR “GLASS POWERED” BOWS 
and Accessories to go with them. 
A postal brings a price list from: 
“CHARLIE” MACKLE 
2318 Manatee Ave., W. Bradenton, Fla. 
Orders shipped to all points in Florida 
postpaid. 





WELCOME FISHER 


TO 
GEIGERS FISH CAMP 
BOATS - - - BAIT 
Hwy. 46 — Mims & Geneva Bridge 
St. Johns River 
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FISH FROM 


CROWE‘S CAMP 
CENTER of BEST FISHING 


IN THIS AREA 
On Hwy. 46, 6 Mi. E. Sanford, Fla. 








MAGNOLIA LODGE 





WM. H. LINTON, Owner-Manager 





— ON THE FAMOUS DEAD LAKES — 
Excellent Bream, Shellcracker and Big Mouth Black Bass Fishing 
BOATS, BAIT, MOTORS and GUIDES AVAILABLE 


Phone 2367 e 


Wewahitchka, Fla. 





HUNTERS! 





Talk Turkey with a Turkey — You Can Do It with the Most Perfect 
Turkey Caller Ever Made. Manufactured by M. L. Lynch, world cham- 
pion turkey caller. Now on sale at our Trading Post. Only $7.50. You 
Nature Lovers also will want a set of our new record albums of wildlife 
voices and Florida Bird Songs. Every hunter should have a Ross Allen 
Snake Bite Kit — vacuum type that connects to auto or truck. Your 
mail orders invited. Send for free price list. 


ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR: 8:00 A. M. ‘til DARK 








POWDER 
HORN . 






You will be proud to own this authentic replica 
of the old time powder horn. The best in the 
field. The most decorative in the den. Comes 
with leather thong (not Illus.) 

Large - $6.50 — Small - $5.26 


HUNTING 
HORN 






Easy blowing reed type horn, removable mouth 
piece. Ideal for the hunter, camper and Boy 
Scout. Also Old Timer bugle type horn with im- 
proved mouth piece. Either Type - $4.00 Each. 


HORN-MADE, INC. 
1751 N.W. 20th Street, Miami, Florida 


MAACO 
A 2-IN-1 CREAM 


Repels biting insects. Prevents skin from 
burning and blistering. At Fishing Camps 
and Tackle Stores. 


MACO Products, P.O. Box 765, S$. Miami 
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MANNING'S Zaazy SHRIMP LURE CO. 
P.0. BOX 933 - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 


On Lake Kissimmee 
COTTAGES ® BOATS ® MOTORS 
GUIDES 
LIVE BAIT 
AT ALL TIMES 
TRAILER PARK 
IDEAL FISHING SPOT 


* 
GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 


Martha Jeanne & Eddie Chandley 
R.F.D. No. 1 LAKE WALES, FLA. 


“ “RANDALL MADE” KNIVES 
The Finest Available 












FOR ALL MILITARY AND 
SPORTING PURPOSES 


Lifetime knives, handmade of Swedish 
tool steel—14 years in perfecting these, 
the finest obtainable. 80 different mod- 
els, with Heiser sheaths. Prices to $30.00. 
Send 10c for folder ef descriptions, prices and 


instructive knife manual. 
° . 50c for fighting 


W. D. RANDALL, JR. 
BOX 1988-w ORLANDO, FLORIDA 












BY PHIL FRANCIS 


The Moon and Fishing: 

I have three fishing calendars, 
each professing to give the straight 
dope on the good, mediocre, and 
poor fishing days of every month 
of the year. These calendars base 
their predictions on the moon phase, 
and my records show that all three 
of them can be right. But the funny 
part of it is that the three calendars 
are in complete disagreement! One 
of them indicates that the fish will 
bite best on the dark of the moon, 
another says the fishing’s good when 
the moon is full, while the third 
claims that the quarter to half moon 
periods produce the heaviest catches. 
Somebody’s crazy, but not the own- 
ers of the fishing calendar copy- 
rights. They’re drawing royalties! 

Far be it from me to deny that 
the moon has an effect on fishing, 
but my 12 year fishing record fails 
to show just what the effect is. Of 
course, there’s the very important 
matter of tides where salt water 
fishing is involved, and everybody 
knows that the moon has a great 
deal to do with the tide. Shortly 
after the full and new moon phases, 
the spring tides occur. These are 
very strong tides, extra high on the 
flood and extra low on the ebb. 
Spring tides are considered to be 
excellent fishing tides, and they take 
place during light AND dark moon 
phases. 

Shortly after the quarter moons, 
neap tides occur, showing little flow 
and only a slight rise and fall. These 
tides give excellent fishing for some 
salt water species, mediocre for 
others. Insofar as the moon affects 
the. tides, then, all of its phases can 
offer good fishing, and all of the 
calendars are partly right ... and 
partly wrong. 

Probably the majority of fisher- 
men go along with the theory that 
fishing tends to be slowest on the 
light of the moon because fish do 








their feeding at night when the moon 
is bright. There is some evidence 
to support this theory, for many 
species of fresh and salt water fish 
do feed heavily on moonlight nights. 
On the other hand, a number of 
species feed even more heavily on 
dark nights than they do on bright 
ones. Maybe that explains the con- 
tradictory fishing calendars; differ- 
ent publishers have different fish in 
mind. 

Getting back to the theory which 
holds that a light moon allows fish 
to feed at night rather than during 
daylight hours, I have some vivid 
memories of wild and furious bass 
fishing . . . on nights so dark that 
it was impossible to see the water 
when looking over the side of the 
boat! I have had good bass fishing 
en moonlight nights, too, but on the 
whole, dark nights have produced 
best for me. 


Some fish do not feed at night no 
matter how light or dark it is, yet 
I’ve frequently heard the light-of- 
the-moon alibi applied to them by 
unsuccessful fishermen. Why is it 
that these same fishermen ignore 
the bright moon when they are suc- 
cessful? In June of this year I 
watched two boatloads of fishermen 
come in at Bill Johnson’s Fishing 
Camp on Lake Okeechobee. In one 
of the boats were two fly fishermen, 
in the other, three. The two who 
came in first had a beautiful catch 
of bluegills, all taken on a certain 
little red and yellow popper. The 
second boat had done next to noth- 
ing, and the three fellows grumbled 
that they should have known the 
fish wouldn’t strike with the moon 
about full. The boys who got the 
bluegills, however, had nothing to 
say about the moon... but they 
sure did praise that little popper! 
If the positions had been reversed 

. well, the moon does make ‘a 
wonderful alibi. 
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Seriously, I do think the moon 
has a bearing on fishing, but not 
the blanket effect that many anglers 
seem to think. For example, a bright 
moon makes for excellent night fish- 
ing for tarpon around the bridges on 
the Caloosahatchee River, because 
the shadow it casts under a bridge 
attracts minnows. The tarpon gath- 
er around to make the most of some 
easy pickings. 

When it comes to snook fishing at 
night from bridges spanning salt 
water, a dark moon—or none at all 
—is usually best. “Puddling” is 
the best way to get snook from 
bridges, and the darker the night, 
the better puddling works. Puddling 
is a method whereby the fisherman 
uses a stiff cane pole and large plug 
attached with a short length of wire 
or heavy line. Leaning over the 
bridge rail, the fisherman works the 
plug on the surface very rapidly 
with a figure 8 motion, making a 
lot of noise and stirring up the phos- 
phorus as much as possible. The 
darker the night, the better the 
phosphorescence attracts the snook. 

Where daylight fishing is con- 
cerned, you’ve got to show me a lot 
more evidence than I’ve been able 
to find before I'll concede that the 
moon has anything to do with it. 
My records show fishing ranging 
from poor to excellent on each and 
every moon phase for both fresh and 
salt water, with about the same per- 
centages of good and poor fishing 
on each phase. The fish, you see, 
make concessions to ALL the fish- 

ing calendars. 





TANDILITE 
“, , the flash that 
-MAY SAVE ALIFE ! 







LANTERN OF 1000 USES 
Red visible | mile. 1000 f. White Beam 
ADJUSTABLE TO ANY POSITION 
within complete vertical circle. 
All-aluminum. Engineered like a watch. 
Full 12° high. Complete with battery and 
bulbs. Money back guarantee. 

Sorry no C.O.D.'s. Rush check 95 
Post 


Paid 


* STRAHM : of SARASOTA : 


or money order right away to 





P. O. Box 1355-F, Sarasota, Florida 
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CALLING ALL VARMINTS, by 
Bert Popowski, and BLACK 
BASS FISHING, by Robert Page 
Lincoln, and SPORTOONS, by 
Tom Rost. All book are published 
by the Stackpole Company, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 


Last October this column re- 
viewed the book, CALLING ALL 
GAME. The first book on this list 
is a companion to that one. Both 
were written by Popowski and one 
is just as good as the other. Bert 
has a style all his own, and as you 
read it you'll think that the author 
is sitting right beside you and tell- 
ing you all of the lively anecdotes 
and stories contained in the book. 


This book will give the ardent 
game hunter who limits his activity 
to the open game season something 
to think about. There is great sport 
to be had in hunting the unprotected 
species, and the author tells you how 
to go about it. He has made a long 
study of this phase of gunning, and 
his book deals with such predators 
as bobcat, fox, certain hawks and 
owls, crow, the coyote, and magpie, 
as well as porcupines, jack rabbits, 
prairie dogs, and woodchucks. He 
brings the hunter more outdoor 
sport by discussing the proper gun, 
humane hunting, the use of binocu- 
lars, and effective methods. 


Now to the fishing side of this re- 
view: Lincoln is really an expert, 
and his many years of life have been 
spent mainly on a diet of fishing. He 
grew up with the development of 
bass fishing and angling techniques. 
He was the person to whom fishing 
tackle manufacturers sent their 
lures, lines, rods and reels in order 
to get an unbiased view of a re- 
spected expert. The book is one of 
reminiscence in which the author 
illustrates some point in question. 
Every method of fishing is dealt with 
and historical data is supplied about 
the development of black bass 
angling. 3 


Included in the book is a chapter 
of fishing in Florida. While not ex- 
actly the most complimentary things 
are said about Florida fishing, he 
does let us in for some appreciation 
for our fine bass fishing. Tom Flow- 
ers, veteran guide on the St. Johns 
River, comes in for a few nice re- 
marks. Lincoln suggests using shin- 
ers for the big bronzebacks here in 


the state as the best bet. Lincoln also 
brags about fishing in Central Flor- 
ida, calling it the acme of premium 
angling areas. 

Lincoln doesn’t stop there; he also 
goes on to tell about fine fishing 
spots in other areas of this country, 
telling the angler what lures to use 
when to catch the biggest fish. 

SPORTOONS is a rare collection. 
of original adult cartoons by Tom 
Rost. Expertly designed and exe- 
cuted with a new and _ hilarious 
approach, each of these 62 large, 
master drawings have a definite ap- 
peal to everyone, but particularly 
to hunters and fishermen. It’s an 
ideal gift and many time worth the 
buck that it will cost you to obtain 
the book. 


Retail prices for the three books 
reviewed in this column are: 


Calling All Varmints ..... $4.00 
Black Bass Fishing ...;:: $5.00 
MDORLOOUSN es oc chun acs yates $1.00 






BAIT © BOATS ® MOTORS 
BEER ® LUNCH 


Mar Vista Fishing Resort 
LONGBEACH, FLA. 


Ed Sibole Tel. R1-6-9771-6 


RECREATION 


® 
WORNER’S MOTEL 


With or Without Kitchen 
P. O. BOX 1267 
RUBY and AL, Proprietors 
PHONE 993 
1142 Miles East of Carrabelle, Florida 


REST 





KINARD’‘S 
FISHING CAMP 


ON THE ST. JOHNS RIVER 


7 Miles South of Palatka on Highway 
U...S. | 17 


CABINS—BOATS—BAIT—MOTORS 
GUIDES 


PHONE: EAST 5-3185 


P. O. BOX 35 
SAN MATEO, FLORIDA 





THE SPOONPLUG 
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Summer “SPOONPLUGGING” time is here. 
Increase your speed during this hot 
s weather. 

Don’t forget te let lures “dig” the deeper 
sand bars and clay bottoms. 


BUCK’S BAITS mncxory. x. c. 
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A story based on the actual experi- 

ences of a native Ohioan who rose 

from the depths of dispair follow- 

ing a crippling heart attack to find 

a new life and new health while fish- 
ing on a Florida Iake. 


“‘Mo”’ became an adept 
caster, even copping a 
tournament prize with 


this 9 pound Florida 
largemouth bass. 















By 
GENE GRUBER 
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T WAS darker than a _ wolf's 
mouth, and the whole lake was 
as silent as a tomb when I softly 

paddled in behind the grass bed to 
try a few casts in the shallow water 
near the dimly silhouetted shoreline. 
I was as alone as a man can be— 
“away from it all” in the true sense 
of the phrase — contentedly en- 
grossed in sneaking up on a large- 
mouth bass... 

“Hey, Bud, I’m working this side 
of the street!” 

The voice coming out of the dark- 
ness might just as well have been 
a pistol shot, the way I jumped, even 
though it was low and toned with 
joking amusement. 

The little man eased his boat 
alongside mine, and I met “Mo’— 
who was later to become one of the 
most interesting fishing companions 
it has been my pleasure to know. I 
had heard of him before, this lone- 
wolf fisherman of Lake Griffin, who 
had a bad heart but went out every 
day. The name was Hugh P. Moses 
when he first came to Leesburg, 
eventually shortened to “Mose” by 
his friends, and finally just plain 
“Mig? 

That first morning we talked for 
over an hour, while darkness turned 
to gray morning light, until the ris- 
ing sun sent us on our separate ways 
in quest of the bass we had forgot- 
ten for awhile. Maybe we wouldn't 
have talked so long had it not been 
for the strange statement the little 
man made early in the conversation: 

“T see you're using a jitterbug. It’s 
my favorite, too, because it has 
cured my sickness and kept me 
alive.” 

Actually Mo didn’t mean that any 
one plug had saved his life, but the 
story he told me that morning, with 
added details on successive trips to- 
gether, is a wonderful tale of the 
curative powers of fishing when the 
human body has come apart at the 
seams. Let’s take it from the begin- 
ning, the way Mo told it to me: 


“T was a rural mail carrier, work- 
ing out of Ashtabula, Ohio, for over 
20 years, and about as active as a 
man of 50 could be. Then, in Janu- 
ary, 1947, disaster struck—I had a 
severe heart attack that put me to 
bed for six weeks. Doc said I could 
never work again and would always 
have to take it easy. 

“The bottom dropped out of every- 
thing for me. All hope for the future 
seemed to be lost, and I had nothing 
to look forward to except just sitting 
in a rocking chair the rest of my 
life. Doc was smart enough to size 
up my attitude, and during our talks 
he probed into my past searching for 
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“Mo” was an early-bird, usually catching his bass by the time the sun started peeking 
over his shoulder. 


some interest or hobby that would 
change my outlook on life. I liked 
to fly-fish, wading the streams for 
trout ... but that was out, for ob- 
vious reasons. He finally convinced 
me that I could fish—by taking it 
easy and fishing slowly—and that 
it might help both my health and my 
attitude on life. 


“My wife, Peg, and I talked it 
over and decided to spend the win- 
ters in Florida and the summers 
with our daughters in Ohio. We had 
planned to go to Florida anyway, 
after I retired from the mail route. 
Fortunately, I was entitled to Civil 
Service and Veteran’s pensions on 
which we could live. We sold our 
home in the fall, bought a trailer, 
and started for Florida in November. 


“We-had heard and read a lot 
about Lakeland and were headed 
for this city of our choice. But we 
never got there, and although I have 
been in Florida almost six years, I 
still haven’t seen this beautiful city. 
We were able to travel only a part 


of each day, covering about a hun- 
dred miles between overnight stops. 
I was down to around 110 pounds, 
and pulling the trailer was a strain 
on my driving that was making me 
weaker and sicker by the mile. 

“Nearing Leesburg, I became so 
sick we had to stop. We found 
Ralph’s Lake Shore Trailer Park 
and stopped for the night. The ‘old 
ticker’ was acting up pretty bad, so 
we decided to rest here for a few 
days. 

“One evening when I got to feei- 
ing better, I went down to their dock 
on Lake Griffin. Upon hearing that . 
I liked to fish, the other trailerites 
filled me full of tales of the fabu- 
lous fishing to be had on Griffin, 
especially about ‘Old Joe,’ a large- 
mouth bass that hung around the 
dock. Seemed that they had all 
hooked him but nobody could land 
him, and his weight varied between 
14 and 18 pounds—depending upon 
who was telling the story. 


“I had to try it, after hearing 
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those tales. There is a grass bed 
about 50 feet from the dock, but I 
didn’t dare try to cast that far. I 
just flipped the plug a few feet out 
into the water, and, believe it or 
not, ‘Old Joe’ or some other bass, 
the likes of which I had never seen 
before, came out from under that 
dock and clear out of the water as 
he guzzled that plug. He surely 
would have weighed 15 pounds—and 
I couldn’t land him. I would have 
been a dead duck if I had fought 
that baby more than a few seconds. 
When he stood on that big tail and 
threw the plug back at me, I vowed 
that some day I would be able to 
bring him in. And I had found the 
right place and a new life for me. 

“For several weeks I fished from 
the dock. Fly-fishing was out, for 
I couldn’t cover any water, so I 
bought a light casting outfit. A fel- 
low named Bowers, a real fisherman 
from Missouri, taught me how to 
cast and the sport to be enjoyed 
from the use of top-water plugs. 
When I saw the tall reeds parting, 
knowing that a hungry bass was 
coming for my lure, the volcanic 
eruption in the water as he took it, 
and when he came up again, shak- 
ing and fighting—then I knew that 
this was the method for me. It’s a 
thrill every time. 

“T wanted to go out in a boat, but 
no one would take me. Although 
they never said it, I am sure they 
were all afraid I would have another 
attack, and they wouldn’t bring me 
in alive. I'll admit I wasn’t a very 
good insurance risk at the time. So 
I continued to fish alone—and en- 
joyed every minute of it. Before 
long, I was able to take out a boat, 
but only for short trips, and I pad- 
dled very slowly, using only my 
wrists. 

“I lived through the winter with- 
out an attack. I caught a lot of bass 
that took my mind off my troubles 
and I worried less about the ticker 
stopping and when it might happen. 
By summer, I was ready for a motor. 
I found a small, 1.7 h.p. job that my 
friends called an “eggbeater.” But 
I could carry it from the car to the 
boat, and that was all that counted. 
I went practically all over the lake. 
Since I did little except rest between 
trips, time meant nothing to me, 
and I was usually up and ready to 
fish at least an hour before daylight. 
That hour and the two following 
daybreak are the best for surface 
plugging, and that’s what I was in- 
terested in. 

“In the darkness before dawn, I 
use a jitterbug, casting it very close 
to the shoreline or near fallen logs 
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Afraid he might have another attack, his 
friends wouldn’t take him fishing, so ““Mo” 
became a lone-wolf angler. 


or the roots of trees. Sometimes a 
bass will take it as it hits the water. 
If not, I let it lay for several sec- 
onds before giving it a light jerk to 
make it ‘plop’ just once or barely 
quiver on the top of the water. I 
operate on the theory that the splash 
of the plug when it hits the water 
will attract any bass within striking 
distance, and if he is hungry he will 
take it then or at the first show of 





life. This isn’t always true, though, 
for at times they will follow the 
plop-plop-plop of the wiggling little 
bait all the way to the boat before 
striking. The noisy retrieve also at- 
tracts bass lurking in underwater 
holes between the boat and the 
original target of the cast. 

“After good daylight, I usually 
switch to the injured-minnow type 
of plug, although the jitterbug also 
will take bass during the early 
morning hours. The change provides 
variety in top-water plugging, and 
the crippled minnows are just as ef- 
fective—maybe even more so after 
the fish move out from the shoreline 
to the deeper water around the grass 


beds. 


“I’ve often advised my late-rising 
friends, who moan and groan when 
the fish aren’t biting, that the ideal 
fishing is found around dawn. Even 
on windy days, it is usually calm at 
this time, and day in and day out 
more bass feed during the early 
hours than at any other time of the 
day. This is especially true during 
the summer months when surface 
plugs will rarely get a rise during 
the hot part of the day, but will pro- 
duce many strikes in the late eve- 
ning, during the night, and in the 
early morning. 

“One time I had to back up my 
advice and really produce. We were 
gathered at the recreation hall at 
the trailer park, discussing fishing, 

(Continued on Page 33) 





They live in a trailer near the lake. Peg’s hobby is painting, while ‘‘Mo” is satisfied 
with just fishing. 
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“Fresh-water Shark’’ 


By JACK GRANT 


The alligator gar, called “gator 
gar” and “fresh-water shark” by 
old-time Cracker natives, is certain- 
ly the toughest and most ferocious 
of American fresh-water fishes. The 
largest in size, it is also the smallest 
in population of the four species of 
garfish found in Florida. 

Found in Florida? Yes, the Mis- 
sissippi Alligator Gar ranges to the 
northwest coast of Florida, and sev- 
eral specimens were taken from two 
different rivers during -this past 
June. 

During the last decade of the 
Nineteenth Century, the alligator 
gar was known to inhabit the Es- 
cambia River, near Pensacola, and 
perhaps there were a few specimens 
in other fresh-water streams empty- 
ing into the Gulf along the north- 
west coastline of Florida. Then, for 
the next 50 or 60 years these big, 
ugly freaks of nature seemed to have 
disappeared, and if any were seen 
they were not reported to fisheries 
agencies. Some authorities contend 
that the alligator gar did not actual- 
ly vanish from the Escambia, but its 
numbers merely diminished to the 
point where few if any were seen. 

Just when the big gars reappeared 
in considerable numbers is_ not 
known, but an incident occurring in 
the early part of June brought to 
light the fact that they are back, in 
force. Floyd D. Nixon of Panama 
City, who was at that time director 
of the Northwest Division of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, was aware of the “return” 
of these huge predatory fish. When 
it was brought to his attention that 
a book on fresh-water fish and am- 
phibians of Florida was going to 
press with no mention of the alli- 
gator gar being found in this state’s 
fresh waters, Nixon set about col- 
lecting evidence that would lead to 
the inclusion of this species as a 
Florida fresh-water fish. Fish Man- 
agement Technician F. G. Banks 
was notified to set up a party of 
wildlife officers to catch some alli- 
gator gars to be sent to the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

At about this same time (on June 
12) Swinson Schipman, a 16-year- 
old lad from Barth caught a 5’ 3” 
gar weighing 5934 pounds in the 
Escambia River. The same morning, 
Wildlife Officers John Miller, R. A. 
March, and R. K. Henderson caught 
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a 3’ 2” alligator gar weighing 49 
pounds near Wise Bluff on the Choc- 
tawhatchee River. These fish were 
packed in ice and delivered to Pro- 
fessors Goin, Coleman, and Kilby at 
the University of Florida. These men 
assured Nixon that the gar would be 
listed as being found in the fresh 
waters of Florida and that the speci- 
mens would be placed on display at 
the University. 

On June 22, former Fisheries 
Technician Robert Hellman, Lees- 
burg, arrived in Panama City for 
the purpose of collecting data on this 
species. A fishing trip on the Choc- 
tawhatchee near Cowford was ar- 
ranged. With the aid of heavy salt- 
water tackle, a 30-30 rifle, and a .38 
pistol, three gars were captured, the 
smallest being a five and one-half 
foot specimen that weighed over 60 
pounds. 

The “gator gar” is no plaything 
for the average angler, and can be 
very dangerous to anyone unaware 
of his destructive potentialities. Al- 
though fishing for these huge fresh- 
water predators is not recommended 
for the novice, there is a fairly suc- 
cessful method of taking them. A 
heavy salt-water reel, flexible metal 
line and a shark hook is the best 
equipment. Cigar minnows are good 
bait, and the cork should float the 
minnows within 8 to 10 inches of the 
surface. By standing in the bow of 
the boat, you can look down and 
locate the big fish, even in muddy 
water. 

When alligator gar are located, the 
bait should be dropped close in front 
of them. Usually they strike almost 
immediately. It is then necessary to 
give slack in the line for about 15 
yards while the fish swallows the 
minnow. When the line is first tight- 
ened and the hook set, the gar will 
react similar to a tarpon, surfacing 
to rid itself of the hook. Your fish- 
ing partner should be ready at this 
time to shoot it through the head, 
more than once if there is time. Then 
look forward to a nice 30 to 45 min- 
ute ride, with the big fish pulling 
the boat. At the end of this time, 
the gar can be beached with a gaff 
—if you are lucky. Never attempt 
to boat one of the large specimens, 
for their powerful threshing can 
have tragic results—a heavily dam- 
aged or overturned boat and possi- 
bly serious bodily injury to the oc- 


tice: 
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Visible proof that the alligator gar has 

‘‘reappeared’’ in Northwest Florida was fur- 

nished by this Garth lad of 16, Swinson 

Schipman, who caught the 59-pounder 

shown above while fishing in the Escambia 
River. 


cupants. They should be considered 
as dangerous for two hours after 
the head has been smashed by 
bullets. 

Even after death, the gar holds 
one other danger for man. Its roe 
is considered poisonous to man and 
land-dwelling animals, while other 
fish seem to eat these eggs without ill 
effect. It is known that roe from an 
alligator gar will kill chickens, and 
that there have been instances 
where humans became violently ill 
after eating the roe. 

Comparatively, only a very few 
alligator gar are found in Florida, 
and only in the northwestern tip of 
the state. This goliath of fresh-water 
fishes has its greatest population in 
the Mississippi River System, rang- 
ing as far north as the St. Louis 
vicinity. Some specimens have been 
found in the Ohio River, the lower 
Illinois River and even in Reelfoot 
Lake in Tennessee. However, the 
biggest concentration is in the lower 
Mississippi and its southern drain- 
age system. The big fish is found in 
abundant numbers in fresh-water 
streams emptying into the northern 
Gulf of Mexico, from Florida to and 
including the Texas coastline. 

The alligator gar rivals many of 
the large salt-water fishes in size. 
Specimens 10 feet in length are com- 
mon, and individuals up to 20 feet 
in length have been reported. The 
torpedo-build 
species enables it to carry a lot of 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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of this  short-nosed.- 





| MRE. iN An old St. Johns riverman once gave me a tip 
| LEE D> on fishing in the big river that has paid off on nu- 
i i oF 


F iy i merous occasions. In a nutshell, his advice paralleled 
af } | the old saying, “When in Rome do as the Romans do.” 







































Along the upper St. Johns, around Sanford, I have 
found that the local anglers know more about the 
“how, when, and where” of the fishing in this par- 
ticular area than all the nationally recognized ex- 
perts put together. Since nearly everyone in Semi- 
nole County is a fisherman, the chief topic of daily 
conversation is usually bass, speckled perch, or some 
other species. They discuss fishing feats and reported 
catches on the river much in the same manner that 
other communities discuss the weather, crops, etc. 
And I can’t recall one trip to Sanford that at least 
a half dozen businessmen didn’t invite me to go 
fishing with them. ) 

Usually, where you find a lot of local interest in 
fishing, you will also find excellent fishing grounds 
—and this is true in Seminole County. The St. Johns 
River enters the county at its southeast corner, flows 
through two large lakes (Harney and Monroe) and 
several smaller ones, joins the beautiful Wekiva River 
northwest of Sanford, and then on north to the 
famous bass spawning grounds of Lake George. Semi- 
nole’s portion of the river is virtually full of school- 
ing bass—yearlings and eating size up to five pounds 
—and many lunkers are taken from these waters 
each year. 

During the past year, the top-notch bass fishing in 
Puzzle Lake has become accessible to increased num- 
bers of visiting anglers. Heretofore, only a few natives 
and guides, who knew the river, could follow the 
channel through the maze of islands, sloughs, and 
backwater in the prairie country above Lake Harney. 
A new fish camp has been established at Persimmon 
Hammock about two miles above Puzzle Lake on what 
was formerly private land, opening up a large area 
of almost virgin fishing grounds. 







fishing good o 





river between Persimmon Hammock and Geigers 
Camp at the bridge on Highway 46 will tell you that 
one sand bar may produce a day’s limit of bass. The 
largemouth bass feed around these bars, especially 
around points where the backwater joins the swifter 
river current. Topwater plugs, such as the Pawpaw, 
Orlando Shiner, and various types of crippled-minnow 
lures can be used successfully here. Underwater lures 
such as the River Runt, Dillinger, and the Mirror- 
Lure are just as effective. The many inlets and sloughs 
off the main channel and the thousand-and-one pools 
around Puzzle Lake are perfect for fly fishing. The 
shiner fisherman’s best bet is to let his bait drift 
with the current below the jutting sand bars and 
through the deep holes found at almost every bend 
of the river. 

Below Lake Harney, from Lemon Bluff to Crowe’s 
Camp, you'll find the Sanford anglers, for this has 
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been their favorite bass fishing grounds for many 
years. Schooling bass are found up and down the 
river for miles, and from late spring through the 
summer, there are times when great schools of bass 
literally cover the surface, feeding on menhaden 
minnows that have spawned in Lake Harney and 
are returning to the Atlantic Ocean. Here, just about 
every type of fishing is available to the bass addict 
—swift water, deep water, and shallow, still water on 
the flats or lowlands. 

Leaving Lake Monroe, at Sanford, the St. Johns 
continues its twisting path through the northwest 
section of Seminole County. Bass fishing is good all 
the way from Sanford to Lake George, a few miles 
north of the county line. The Wekiva River, which 
joins the St. Johns a few miles below Sanford, offers 
another type of bass fishing with its spring-fed, clear 
water. Fishermen have been plagued by the huge 
rafts of hyacinths that have choked this beautiful 
stream for many years, and for the past two years 
navigation has been almost completely cut off on 
large portions of the river. Recently, the Seminole 
County Sportsmans Association has completed ar- 
rangements with the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission for spraying the hyacinths by plane to 
open the river to fishing and pleasure boats. This 
should result in some excellent bass fishing in the 
near future. 


A few months ago, Sanford and Seminole County 
launched a project designed to acquaint the visiting 
angler with the fishing to be enjoyed in this area 
and provide information that would help make his 
trip successful. “Fishing, Sanford” is a cooperative 
project of the Jaycees, Chamber of Commerce, the 
camp owners, and the businessmen of the town. 
Printed maps showing the various lakes, rivers, and 
fishing camps, along with general information about 
the fishing and accommodations, are mailed to prac- 
tically every state in the union in reply to inquiries 
from prospective visitors. 
































































The Jaycees have set up an information booth near 
the municipal zoo on Lake Monroe, where up-to-the- 
minute fishing information is available. Camp opera- 
tors provide news of the daily results in their par- 
ticular area and local anglers contribute individual 
reports of successful catches. 

The Jaycees also provide fishing medals free of 
charge to anyone catching a 24% pound or larger black 
bass in the Seminole County fishing area. The metal 
souvenirs are stamped with the weight of the fish, 
as recorded at one of the Jaycee weighing stations. 
The catch is also registered in the files at the in- 
formation booth, and upon request the Jaycees will 
gladly furnish proof that the catch was authentic 
and duly registered. 

During the first four months the medals were pre- 


sented, 55 anglers received the mementos. The largest 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Fresh Water Important 


There is little difference. in the 
general care of your dog all year 
‘round, except that you should give 
him closer attention—more often— 
in hot weather. Clean water, for in- 
stance, is most important. The bowl 
should be washed thoroughly every 
day. See that the water is changed 
several times a day and a bit of ice 
water now and then is refreshing. 
You might even give your dog a 
few pieces of ice to gnaw on if his 
teeth are in good condition. Keep 
the bowl off the ground and in a 
cool shady place. Change the water 
at least twice or three times daily. 

: Diet 

As for his diet—this should not 
vary much from his regular food, 
except that he should have less 
starches and fats. Give him no pork 
at all and be sure other meats are 
well cooked. You might treat him 
to some fresh chopped beef but be 
sure it has no fat in it. (This need 
not be cooked if absolutely fresh.) 
Dog biscuits are nice in hot weather, 
and don’t forget plenty of cooked 


fresh vegetables to balance the diet. 
If you have been giving your dog 
prepared dog food, continue to do 
so in hot weather but be careful not 
to have it sloppy. Mix just enough 
water or milk to moisten it. As soon 
as “His Highness” finishes eating, 
take all food out of his pen imme- 
diately. If allowed to stand, it may 
spoil or will draw insects and cause 
illness. Your dog won’t need as much 
food in hot weather as in other sea- 
sons. Be sure to wash the bow! after 
each feeding. 
Kennel Care 

The ideal place to keep a dog is 
in a good kennel. Of course, it is 
more comfortable if screened, but 
if you can’t afford this, paint the 
kennel walls dark blue, as this color 
discourages fleas and flies, or you 
might use one of the new insect re- 
pellent paints. If nothing else, white- 
wash the walls several times a month 
and mop the kennel house floor with 
a mild disinfectant and keep the 
kennel yard swept clean of all re- 
fuse, droppings and trash. 

Dogs love to dig holes to lie in 
when the weather is hot. Let them 


By HAYNES C. ALBERSON 


our dogs and unintentionally neglect small but 

important gestures that make our best friend’s 
summer days more bearable. A dog’s life can be 
hectic during hot weather, but if you spend a few 
minutes each day carrying out the tips I am about 
to give you, your dog will be cool and comfortable 
all summer. He'll love you for the extra attention 
and these small attentions mean the difference be- 
tween a happy, well dog and a backward, sickly one, 
when fall and hunting season comes around. 


I: HOT weather we are apt to be thoughtless of 


dig to their heart’s content. lt’s good 
for them. The ground is cool and 
they like it. If you keep your dog 
in a fenced yard where there are no 
shade trees be sure to improvise a 
shelter by placing sacks over a 
framework. Heat prostration is the 
result of an overdose of the sun’s 
rays. He needs a little sun, naturally, 
but you have noticed how he seeks 
shelter when it gets hot. 
Frequent Baths Necessary 
Give your dog a bath with a good 





This sleek puppy, shown pointing a 

butterfly, has received the kind of care 

necessary to insure his becoming a 
strong and healthy hunter. 
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Good care pays off in more ways than one... it will gain 
the undying devotion of a dog that hunts “for you.”’ 


dip at least once a month and plain 
baths in between. A little oil of cit- 
ronella, balsam or 612 repellent 
should be used between his eyes 
and around his ears to keep the flies 
away. Flies can be a real torture to 
dogs. Substitute any bedding with 
newspapers or let him sleep on the 
cool bare floor. 
Care of Dog’s Coat 

Many well meaning owners think 
a dog is more comfortable in sum- 
mer if his coat is clipped short. 
Please do not do this. You may think 
because his coat is heavy that it is 
uncomfortably hot, but this is not 
















There is a certain pride of ownership 
that comes only to the hunter willing 
to sacrifice the time necessary to give 
his dog the proper care and training 
he deserves. A strong and healthy dog 
is a more ambitious hunter than a 
sickly one, and will be able to hold 
his pace in the warm Florida climate 
long after a less sturdy dog has quit, 
due to exhaustion. No matter what 
breed or kind of hunting dog you may 
have ... year around good care pays 


off! 


the case. You will do him more harm 
than good if you clip his coat, as it 
gives him a protection from the sun’s 
rays and also protects him from the 
bites of insects. 

The condition of a dog’s coat re- 
flects his health. A normally healthy 
dog, getting the proper food, will 
have a coat that is smooth and 
glossy. If the dog isn’t well his coat 
may be harsh and coarse and stand 
up on ends. The coat registers any 
change in the dog’s condition; lack 
of enough water, improper food, in- 
digestion, intestinal parasites, and 
almost every disorder will show in 


Between seasons care, training, and companionship are vital 
to the success of the “‘team”’ on future hunts together. 


your dog’s coat. Spend a few min- 
utes every day grooming him. Comb 
the coat regularly but be careful not 
to pull the comb through tangles or 
knotted hair but separate with your 
fingers. Brushing is good for the 
dog’s skin and helps circulation. 
Soap and water removes the bene- 
ficial oils if baths are given too often, 
so if you think his coat is too dry, 
put a few drops of oil on the brush 
and work it well into the skin. If 
you notice flakes, like dandruff, rub 
in coconut oil, allowing it to dry 
overnight. Wash next day with cas- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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A Summary of a Project for the 
an Everglades Canal—As Repo 
the Florida Game and 





Detailed planning and direction of the Commission’s operations was done by Division Direc- 
for Curtis Wright (left) and John F. Dequine, chief fisheries biologist, with assistance 
from other Commission personnel, 








program aimed at eradicating 

the existing fish population of 
an Everglades canal was conducted 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and the Anglers Club 
of Broward County. The “Andytown 
No. 1 Canal” is a typical southern 
Florida canal, receiving fairly con- 
stant sport fishing pressure from 
both residents and tourists, and is 
adjacent to U. S. Highway 27, south 
of its junction with State Road 84 
in Broward County, Florida. It is 
5.9 miles in length, averages 63.3 
feet in width, and from 8 to 10 feet 
in depth. At the time of treatment, 
its average depth was calculated at 
just over 10 feet, and its area at 45.3 
acres, totalling 470 acre-feet. The 
canal is reported to have been dug 
in the thin muck and limestone for 


(): JUNE 7, 1953, a cooperative 


The fish were killed by asphyxiation when the canal was sprayed 
with ““Noxfish” by plane. 


road fill used in the construction of 
U. S. Highway 27, and it is char- 
acterized by very steep banks. It is 
isolated from other waters except 
during flood times. 

Reports of local anglers indicated 
that fishing success had been excel- 
‘ent for several years following the 
1947 flood waters, but that fishing 
had become quite poor in the last 
two or three years. Sampling with 
rotenone during July 1952 had in- 
dicated high gar-bowfin and low 
game fish concentrations, and as a 
result the Anglers Club of Broward 
County requested that the canal be 
poisoned out and restocked, and col- 
lected funds to purchase the ma- 
terials used. Widespread publicity 
was given the project in the Fort 
Lauderdale- Miami area through 


On June 6, 1953, personnel and 
equipment were assembled, check- 
ing stations were established, and 
practice runs were made with the 
spray plane to check the rate of 
distribution. Application of the fish 
poison commenced at 6:00 a.m. on 
June 7 and was completed by 7:30 
q4.m. The material used was “Nox- 
fish,” a commercial preparation of 
emulsifiable rotenone (5 per cent) 
which has the effect of preventing 
respiration through the gills of the 
fish and bringing about death by 
asphyxiation. One hundred and 
thirty-six gallons of “Noxfish” were 
applied by spray plane from a height 
of about ten feet, giving a concentra- 
tion of 0.86 parts per million. The 
use of the airplane was considered 
highly successful, as ideal weather 


local newspapers and radio stations. conditions prevailed and there was 





Broward sportsmen collected the dead fish and brought them 
into the checking stations. 
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radication of the Fish Population of 
| to the Director and Members of 
sh Water Fish Commission. 


little or no loss of material from 
wind “drift.” The canal was divided 
into three sections, each section re- 
ceiving two applications. 

Fish began showing the effects of 
the poison within 35 minutes after 
the first application, and immediate- 
ly following the second application 
outboard motor boats, operated by 
members of the Anglers Club, start- 
ed to run the length of the canal 
to insure proper mixing. By 8:00 
a.m. the job of dip-netting the sur- 
facing fish was well underway by 
the club members. 

More than 100 members of the 
Anglers Club of Broward County 
in 30 boats performed the major 
part of the fish collecting on the first 
day. Fish were collected by small- 
mesh dip-nets and brought into: 13 








Area Supervisor J. P. Hodges records weight and species of dead fish collected by Ray 
Norton, president, and Bill Pollard, secretary, of the Anglers Club of Broward County. 


checking stations, set up at half-mile 
intervals along the canal, where they 
were weighed, counted and identi- 
fied by a team of one fish manage- 
ment technician and one wildlife of- 
ficer at each station. 

On June 8, an attempt was made 
by club members and Commission 
personnel to recover the dead fish 
which had floated to the surface 
overnight. It soon became apparent 
that it was an impossible task, how- 
ever, due to the quantity of fish and 
the state of decomposition. Recovery 
of dead fish was then discontinued 
and a sampling method effected to 
determine the quantity of the re- 
maining fish. 


Club members worked from daylight until late afternoon, dip- 


ping up thousands of dead fish. 
Over 90 per cent of the fish killed were roughfish—mostly gar 


and mudfish. 
AUGUST, 1953 


A total of fifteen 100-foot sections 
of the canal, spaced at intervals, 
were established, and collections of 
all fish seen within each section were 
made. All fish collected were sep- 
arated by species and counted, 
and representative samples were 
weighed. As 1,500 feet equalled 4.81 
per cent of the entire length of the 
canal, the total amounts of fish ac- 
counted for on June 8 were cal- 
culated on the basis of this sample. 
Observations were also made on 
June 9 and 10, but unfortunately 
no accurate method of estimating 
the fish surfacing on those dates was 
possible, due to the impracticability 

(Continued Next Page) 
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of removing those which were pres- 
ent on June 8. A conservative esti- 
mate of 100 pounds per acre was 
made for those fish not accounted 
for on June 7 and 8. The total fish 
accounted for by actual count on 
June 7 and by calculations based on 
a 4.81 per cent sample on June 8 
are listed in the accompanying table. 


Effects of Treatment 

As was expected, the bass and 
sunfish appeared to be the first fish 
affected by the poison, some of them 
showing signs of distress within 35 
minutes after the first application. 
Shiners, gar, and bowfin were next, 
followed by eels. On the afternoon 
of June 7, catfish became more 
abundant in the collections, and the 
first tarpon was brought in shortly 
before noon. By that evening many 
gar bowfin, and catfish were still 
active, although obviously in dis- 
tress. No bass or sunfish were seen 
alive at that time. 

At 9:00 a.m. on June 8, a few gar 
and topminnows were seen in dis- 
tress and a group of large tarpon, 
estimated to contain between six 
and eight individuals, was observed 
surfacing, apparently unaffected, in 
one section of the canal. Softshell 
turtles were also seen at the surface 
in a dazed condition. By late after- 
noon of June 8, only an occasional 
gar could be observed in its death 
struggles. Observations during the 
day of June 9 showed no living fish 
cther than a few topminnows in one 
or two locations. Seven tarpon were 
found dead, presumably the fish ob- 
served the previous day. (Presence 
of tarpon in the canal was report- 
edly due to its connection with the 
adjacent South New River canal 
during the 1947 flood.) It is believed 
that a kill in excess of 98 per cent 
of the total fish population was ob- 
tained. 


Plans for Future Management 


Present plans for further manage- 
ment of “Andytown No. 1 Canal” 
include: 

1. Stocking with largemouth bass 
fingerlings at the rate of 200 
per acre during the week of 
June 21, 1953. (Ed: Stocking 
of bass fingerlings has been 
completed since this report was 
written.) 

2. Stocking with bluegill finger- 
lings at the rate of 2,000 per 
acre in the early fall of 1953. 

3. Prohibition of all fishing until 
6:00 a.m., May 30, 1954. 

The heavy stocking ratio is con- 
sidered justified by the high fertility 
of the canal as evidenced by the 
yield of more than 500 pounds of 
fish per acre and the rapid growth 
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rates possible by bass and bluegill 
in southern Florida waters. Prohi- 
bition of fishing until 1954 should 
allow adequate reproduction to oc- 
cur in both bass and bluegill before 
harvesting of the original stock com- 
mences. Heavy fishing after that 
date should prevent overcrowding 
and insure successful reproduction 
thereafter. An inventory of fish 
caught by anglers on the opening 
day and for several days afterward 
is planned. 


Discussion 


The structure of the fish popula- 
tion of “Andytown No. 1 Canal” de- 
serves special comment, as it ap- 
pears to be quite typical of the iso- 
lated, highly fertile, aquatic habitats 
of the Everglades area of Florida. 
The gar-bowfin combination made 
up almost 90 per cent of the total 
weight of fish accounted for, while 
game fish totaled less than 7 per 
cent. Observations over a number 
of years gained from sampling in 
similar waters by poisoning, seining, 
and other operations indicate that 
conditions of a fairly stable water 
table (such as has existed in “Andy- 
town No. 1 Canal” for the past sev- 
eral years) tend to favor the main- 
tenance of a high gar-bowfin popu- 
lation, with bass and other sunfish 
representing only a small part of 
the poundage supported. On the con- 
trary, canals and other waters which 


are subject to repeated overflow or 


widespread fluctuations appear to 


maintain a consistently high propor- 
tion of desirable game fish. Appar- 
ently, a sudden increase in the sur- 
face area of a southern Florida 
aquatic habitat favors the reproduc- 
tion and growth of Centrarchids 
(sunfishes), while stabilizing those 
same waters favors the gar-bowfin 
combination over a period of years. 
Periods of extreme drought, accom- 
panied by low dissolved oxygen con- 
tent of the water, also causes mor- 
tality of game fish, while apparently 
having little detrimental effect on 
the rough fish. 


On the basis of present knowledge, 
it is therefore anticipated that the 
fish population of “Andytown No. 1 
Canal” will follow this pattern of 
succession, substituting the artificial 
removal of the bulk of the fish popu- 
latien by poison for the sudden in- 
crease in area, which has the same 
effect as making a large surface area 
smmediately available to the newly 
stockec! fish, with little competition 
for food and space. Provided no con- 
nection with other nearby waters 
occurs, the canal should sustain a 
high bass-bluegill population for the 
next several years and should pro- 
duce a high yield of these species 
to the angler. However, after a 
period of about six to ten years, the 
population should gradually revert 





Pounds of Fish Recovered on June 7, 1953, and Estimated on June 
8, 1953, Following Fish Poisoning in ““Andytown No. 1 Canal,” 
Broward County, Florida. 


Recovered 
June 7 
SPECIES (Pounds) 
Largemouth Bass ......... 149.2 
Black Crappie: a. <b sical: 11.4 
Cet k ot hea pte aoe 167.5 
Shelleracker ...........00. 66.6 
(Lepomis microlophus) 
Stumpknocker ............ 14.2 
(Lepomis punctatus) 
Warmouth | crstestoueurs 30.1 
AC DONE 51552 aes artes es 196.0 
Cations.) cs Nes a leas 478.7 
(Ameiurus nebulosus 
and A. natalis) 
POU a cai. als farses ee 6,095.7 
(Lepisosteus platyrhincus) 
Bowfin (Mudfish) ........ 2,856.4 
(Amia calva) 
| 2) i ae Mee Cer pL pene eres 7.9 
Miscellaneous ............ 3.0 
(shiners, chubsuckers, 
madtoms, etc.) 
PO PI oo Se wed cn aherac 10,076.7 
Pounds per Acre ......... 222.4 


Estimated 
June 8 Total for June 7 and 8 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (%) 
83.2 232.4 1.0 
125 23.9 0.1 
334.5 502.0 2.2 
282.7 349.3 15 
86.3 100.5 0.4 
209.2 239.3 iS! 
229.0* 425.0 1.8 
544.9 1,023.6 4.5 
7,219.6 13,315.3 58.1 
3,781.5 6,637.9 29.0 
43.7 51.6 0.2 
PSs tees 3.0 0.1 
12,827.1 22,903.8 100.0 
283.2 505.6 


*Seven tarpon weighing 229 pounds were recovered on June 9. 
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to a composition comparable to that 
existing on June 7, 1953, again as- 

suming that no major changes in 
water level occur. At such time, the 
eradication process will probably 
have to be repeated, provided no 
better tools for manipulating fish 
populations have been found in the 
interim. If it were possible to eradi- 
cate completely the gars, bowfin, 
catfish, chubsuckers, and other com- 
petitors of the desirable game fish, it 
might be possible to prevent this 
regression, but with present tools, 
plus the lack of control over fish- 
transporting birds and humans 
(through the bait bucket), such a 
possibility does not appear likely. 

The potentialities for producing 
good bass and bluegill fishing in the 
many miles of canals in the Ever- 
glades area appear excellent—high 
naturally fertile waters combined 
with year-’round growth, generally 
easy accessibility, plus the high in- 
terest in sport fishing evidenced by 
the public of the lower East Coast, 
assure heavy use if good fishing is 
provided. However, the tools for 
managing these waters for highest 
production of game fish are still 
rudimentary at best, and only a 
number of years of concentrated re- 
search and experimentation will 
provide these necessary tools. Pro- 
vision for such research should cer- 
tainly be made if the fishing public 
in the Dade-Broward-Palm Beach- 
County area is to enjoy freshwater 
fishing (and incidentally to buy fish- 
ing licenses). 
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Lets Go Fishing at- 
ANNA MARIA ISLAND 











Dear Bill: 


Joe and I took your advice and went 
to Anna Maria Island for our summer 
fishing trip, and man—oh man! you | 
were right, it is a fisherman’ s Eden. We — 
experienced enough thrills to last us 
until next summer’s vacation. 


: ae Bile problem was trying to _ 
ecide where to start fishing first, Man- : 3 ae 
atee County is so full of choice fishing aie &e re of cis ne 
grounds. Since our wives wanted to do ote me. Wie ee eee ae on 
some bridge fishing, we fished the two 
semi-tropical rivers, the Manatee River 
and the Braden River and we reeled 
in jack crevalle, sheepshead and other 
smaller salt-water Tishes, As an extra 
treat we found several close-by fresh | 
water rivers enabling us to switch to . 
fresh water hone We had se en 
bringing | re im. 7 











In the dim tyilight we “couldn 
what kind of fish they were, bu 
| nae a good time ee oc 






















ne OT the BW z ¢ 
is formed by a dam across the river. _ 
There were hundreds of people gathered | 
on the bridge, some fishing, others just 
watching. Here we rented a boat and — 
motor and started out on a fishing trip. 
that I’ll bet you will admit topped even 
yours. 


Out over a grass bed in a little cove, 
we dropped anchor and sat quietly ad- 
miring the varied colors reflecting in 
the water as day melted into night. We 
were using fly rods, with 9 ounce line 
and a piece of cut mullet for bait. Joe 
and I reeled in the sea trout as fast 
as we cast into the water, and then, 
as if a sudden underwater voleano had 
erupted, the week ee became alive 


in daily with the tide. 
The Beco mO eons are excellent, 
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I always thought of a “floating” island as just one 
of Nature’s little gifts to the fisherman—a place where 
you could cast your plug in close to the shoreline and 
latch onto a big black bass. You will find many of 
these small islands in the shallow lakes and “prairies” 
of Central Florida. To my way of thinking, there’s 
nothing pretty about them, and the jungly denseness 
of the matted branches and roots of the wax myrtle 
and buttonwood trees does not invite a closer inspec- 
tion than what you can see from the fisherman’s seat 
at casting distance away. 

I had never set foot on one of them until one day 
in the early part of this past May. I was fishing 
around one of the little islands in Lake Griffin, 
about a mile and a half north of Rogers Camp, 
when my attention turned to watching the goings 
on of numerous birds hovering over the tree tops. 
What a fuss they were making! ... quarreling at 
me or at each other, I don’t know which. They 
were mostly herons and egrets, plus a few water 
turkeys, and fishhawks. 

It was the nesting season, and for no good rea- 
son other than to have a look at the nests, I de- 
cided to explore my first floating island. 

After paddling into shore, I almost changed 
my mind. What a creepy-looking place! The over- 
head blanket of tree tops cast a deep shade over 
a floor-covering of decayed leaves, twigs, and 
broken egg shells that looked anything but capa- 
ble of bearing my weight. It wasn’t hard to 
imagine huge 5-foot cottonmouths entwined 
around the twisted prop roots—just waiting for 
a big bite of my tender flesh. 
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But in I went ... with great caution. It was like 
walking on a featherbed—soft and spongy—and there 
were times when I broke through the crust, sinking 
above the ankles in watery muck. There just wasn’t 
any solid ground on the entire island. It was fairly 
open under the matted tree tops, up to a height of five 
or six feet, but at times I had to bend over to avoid 
the branches. By hanging onto the branches, trunks, 
and roots, and testing each step before shifting my 
weight, I was able to cover a good part of the island. 

What I saw amply repaid the effort it took to get 
in there, and I returned to the boat to get the camera 
and some flash bulbs. Nearly every tree held at least 
one nest, and infant bird-life was all around me. Some 
of the nests contained unhatched large blue eggs, three 
to the nest, and one had two baby birds that appeared 
to be only a few hours old. Others held young birds 
of various ages—some only a few days old, some that 
could walk around on the branches that supported the 
nests, and a few birds old enough to clumsily fly a 
few feet when I got too near. In several nests of baby 
birds, the three bodies would be entwined in one fluffy 
ball, with only the individual movement of the heads 
and mouths revealing the number of occupants. The 
nests themselves—a master construction job of inter- 
laced twigs—were something to see. 

I used all the film I had with me in photographing 
the various stages of wildlife propagation—the eggs, 
the new-born chicks, and the other young of varying 
ages. Because of the deep shade, the lighting was very 
poor for camera work, and the only good shots I was 
able to get were taken with the aid of flash bulbs. There 
were hundreds of subjects for the camera eye—far 
more than I would have believed had I not seen them 
myself. 

I knew that herons and egrets usually nest in col- 
onies (the great blue heron often nests alone) but I 
had no idea of the magnitude of the birdlife housed 
on this one tiny island, which was only a few hundred 
feet long and not half as wide. The bushy, shrub-like 
trees made a perfect camouflage, concealing the nests 
and the movements of the young. The only vantage 
point for an outside view of this hidden rookery, was 
the deck of a boat which had been brought in close 
to shore. But I had tried this before going on in 
afoot, and saw but a few nests on the outer edge. 

The only tell-tale signs that might have revealed 
their secret was the parent birds themselves. The large 
white egrets and the slate blue herons hovered over 
their offspring, circling majestically with a slow wing 
beat, the legs and feet trailing straight out behind and 
the necks tucked in. Their low-pitched croaks filled 
the air, partially drowning the constant din of the 
small cries from below. 

But I imagine many a fisherman has watched this 
aerial show—the graceful glides and sudden dive- 
bombing plunges to the water’s surface for a minnow 
or small fish—without tumbling to the fact that the 
birds were concentrated over the island for another 
purpose, the guarding and feeding of their babies 
below. 

During my short stay on the island, the parent birds 
never let up with their constant squawking over my 
trespass of their rookery. In bird language I was told 
off, but good. 

And so I learned that the little floating island 
concealed many secrets of wildlife. It was a wonderful 
experience, but the rookery belongs to the birds, and 
Nature made no plans for visits from me or any 
man... I'll never go in again. 


AUGUST, 1953 
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sportsman by the National Rifle Association 
is the annual Uniform Hunter Casualty Report. 
At the present time, about two-thirds of the states 
compile a casualty report available to the N. R. A.,, 
and from these statistics a comprehensive picture of 
the nation’s hunting fatalities and accidents is pre- 
sented. 
Since Florida does not render an annual report of 
hunting accidents occurring in our state, these are 
not included in the Association’s statistics, but, in 
general, the N. R. A. facts and figures probably would 
conform with average conditions found in this state. 
During the past few years, much has been accom- 
plished by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion and individual sportsmen’s groups toward edu- 
| cating our hunters to exercise additional safety pre- 
| cautions. One shining example that should bear fruit 
| in the future, is the safety program being carried 
out in. Junior Conservation Clubs. These youngsters, 
who will be the hunters of tomorrow, are being given 
double doses of Safety training, along with lessons 
in good sportsmanship and conservation. This should 
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By DON COOK 


tend to reduce the casualties which today mar our 
shooting seasons. 

In analyzing the N. R. A. report, we find some 
interesting facts and figures that are contrary to what 
the average reader with hunting experience might 
expect. Especially interesting are the figures showing 
shotgun casualties to be more than double the number 
of rifle casualties. Most of us are aware of the fact 
that the rifle, in the hands of a careless hunter, has 
claimed far too many human victims on deer hunts, 
where there is a high concentration of nimrods in 
one hunting area. But few of us have realized that 
the shotgun hunter has been involved in more than 
twice as many accidents. 

Another interesting fact brought out by this report 
is that over half of the accidents occurred on clear, 
bright days and in open fields. It would be more 
reasonable to think that such accidents would happen 
more often in our dense woods—but this category rates 
almost last in total number of casualties. 

A further analysis shows that the greatest Huber 
of accidents occurred while rabbit hunting, followed 
a close second by deer hunting and a very close third 
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by pheasant hunting. It is also very interesting to 
note that 60 per cent of the casualties occurred during 
the first nine days of the season, and were caused 
in the main by hunters of less than one year’s experi- 
ence or more than nine. The N. R. A. has given no 
reason for the small number of accidents caused by 
hunters of two to nine years of experience. From 
their report it was also determined that better than 
30 per cent of the accidents were caused by hunters 
of under 19 years of age, and the least number were 
caused by hunters over 40. It is also very interesting 
to note that better than 60 per cent of the victims 
were wearing red and the greatest number were shot 
at a range of from 10 to 50 yards.. 

These are the highlights of this report. 

Now, as to the analysis of how the accidents hap- 
pened, it will be interesting to note that in 26 per cent 
of the cases the victims were unseen by the hunter. 
This constitutes the greatest number of excuses offered 
by the shooter. The next greatest alibis (14 per cent 
each) were: “victim mistaken for game,” and “victim 
covered by shooter swinging on game.” Right on 
down the line until we have every alibi which you 
have ever heard and the exact number of accidents 
attributed to each excuse, even to the following: 
“clubbing game or cover with firearm’—1 per cent or 
16 accidents. 

It is impossible to believe, as the statistics plainly 
show, that ea one could not see a victim on a clear, 


bright day in an open field, and yet there are 361 
casualties attributed to this particular cause. 

Let us analyze the second most popular excuse for 
shooting or killing aman: “victim mistaken for game” 
—14 per cent or 189 accidents. What animal was the 
victim? First, topping the list, of course, is deer. Last 
year, 100 men in this country “looked like deer,” of 
which 60 were wearing red. Second on the list, be- 
lieve it or not, 29 men were shot because they “looked 
like squirrels,” and, believe it or not, third on the 
list, the men were mistaken for woodchuck. There 
were even two men shot for duck and quail, and, crazy 
as it sounds, four men were shot because they were 
mistaken for unknown game. 

I can assure you that should any concern other 
than our fine National Rifle Association put out a 
report such as this I would be the first to disbelieve it; 
but knowing the N. R. A. and what it stands for, I 
can only praise them for the expense and the time 
and the research which has been put into this report. 

Should there be any question in your mind, or 
should you want the complete report, it can be ob-. 
tained by writing the National Rifle Association, 1600 
Rhode Island Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This article has covered only the highlights of this 
report, but the highlights indicate that somewhere 
along the line our educational program has fallen down 
in many of the states. Our Sportsmen’s Associations 
definitely have a job before them. 


1952-53 HUNTING ACCIDENTS. 


(Reprinted | rem N. R.A. Uniform: Hunter Casualty Report) 28 _ — 
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To “fish’’ a gopher from his hole, use a grapevine rope with a 
large hook tied to its end. 


“Now yer take this here grapevine rope and tie 
this here big hook to the end, then yer stir hit aroun’ 
in the gopher hole ’til yer hears a ‘plunk’ sound. 
That’s him! If yer know wut you’re doin’ yer kin 
slide that hook aroun’ and ketch Mr. Gopher right 
under the back end of his shell and pull him out.” 


These were the instructions given our party by a 
real Cracker gopher hunter, but what he failed to 
tell us was that after the reptile is hooked, it takes 
a ten-ton truck to pull the rascal out of his burrow. 
We found that Mr. Gopher braces his legs against 
the sides of his underground home, and it takes plenty 
of sweat and elbow grease to make him budge. With 
all six of us pulling away on the grapevine, we finally 
got our gopher. 


From then on it was somewhat easier as we went 
from one gopher burrow to another and fished out 
the stubborn occupants. It is easy to find where 
they are, as they usually live in colonies, and mounds 
of fresh sand are piled high on the surface. All you 
do is look for fresh tracks around the mouth, and 
you know a gopher lives there. Unless the tracks are 








After hooking a gopher under the shell near his tail, it’s a real 
job pulling him from his underground home. 


“Cracker Chicken” 
Hunt 


By 
HAYNES C. ALBERSON 


fresh it is pretty certain that he has moved on to 
new quarters. 


After we had succeeded in pulling out six big 
gophers, we returned to the lakeside lodge to get 
ready for a feast. I had heard a lot about this “cracker 
chicken” and was hoping it would be good. It was! 
We used only the legs for our pilau, which is only 
gopher and rice cooked together. Our guide’s wife 
proffered the information that gopher is good when 
fried like frog’s legs, and up St. Augustine way the 
folks like it fixed Spanish style, with rich spices, 
tomatoes, and rice. She also told me that there are 
numerous gopher hunters who find it profitable to 
take truck loads of the turtles to the larger cities, 
where they bring prices from 65¢ to $1.50 each, ac- 
cording to the market and the size of the gophers. 
The meat is dark and tastes like beef, but it is tender 
and good. 


I asked Wilfred T. Neill, well known herpetologist 
at Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver Springs, to 
tell me more about the gopher and he obligingly 
informed me that the gopher is also known as lang 
terrapin, highland terrapin, and tortoise. It likes sgyefy, 
dry soil, where it digs a burrow, sometimes J@ to 30 
feet long, slanting down at an angle g#15 to 35 
degrees from the horizontal. Mr. GopM€r remains un- 
derground most of the time, comeffg out at intervals 
when the day is sunny to y@®ble grass, leaves, and 
berries. 


The female ggpMfer deposits a number of round, 
white eggs igeThe soil at the mouth of its burrow. 
Each egg a little more than an inch and a half 
in eter, with a hard shell like the egg of a 
pw. The newly hatched young are very similar to 
the adults in appearance, but are more brightly col- 
ored, being mostly of yellowish and orange shades. 
The shell of the young is soft and flexible, while: 
that of the adult is very hard and strong; a big 
gopher can support the weight of a man. The shell 
of a very large gopher may be 12 inches long, 
straight-line measurements; such a specimen would 
weigh about 10 pounds. Even the largest adults are 
inoffensive, and make no effort to bite when molested. 




















Sometimes two gophers live in the same burrow, 
and sometimes a snake or small animal will take up 
residence in a deserted gopher burrow. Among these 
are rabbits, skunks, oppossums, burrowing owls, foxes, 
mice, coachwhip snakes, indigo snakes, diamondback 
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rattlesnakes, and such insects as spiders, beetles, and 
crickets. A gopher and a diamondback rattlesnake 
occasionally live together in the gopher burrow and 
the little gopher frog often shares a burrow with 
the gopher. They seem to be congenial creatures, 
with few enemies except man, who only captures 


them for food. 


Mr. Neill pointed out that these land turtles play 
an important part in Nature’s scheme, as on the 
hillocks raised by the gopher’s digging, many plants 
get a start, sprouting from sandblown seeds. The 
plants are often of kinds that could not get a foot- 
hold elsewhere in the dry, sandy places that gophers 
frequent. One shrub, the gopher-apple, is spread 
mainly by the turtles themselves. A relative of the 
northern pawpaw and the custard-apple, the gopher- 
apple, produces an edible fruit which is much sought 
after by the turtles. The gopher eats the fruit and 
digests the pulp, but the seeds are passed out some- 
where along the reptile’s line of march, and soon 
sprout. 


When fire sweeps across fields and woods, many of 
the smaller wild creatures find refuge from the flames 
by ducking into gopher holes, so it is evident that 
the presence of gophers is useful—altering or affect- 


(Continued on Page 31) 


The makings of a 
“Cracker chicken” 





feast! It’s easy to collect enough gophers for 
which is always best when cooked outdoors. 














IMPROVE YOUR SCORE Ee 
Franzite Grips are pos- 
itively unbreakable — 
most durable made. 
Offered for Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Hi-Standard, Ortgies, Luger, Mau- 
ser, other domestic and imported 
guns. Wide choice of smart de- 
signs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, agate, biuck 
and a few target, staghorn and carved grips. 
Low prices! FREE NEW CATALOG. Dealers 


wanted. 
SPORTS, INC. (MFRS.) 
5501 Broadway, Dept. BR-8, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Rogers Fish Camp 
ON LAKE GRIFFIN 
7 SINGLE—2 FAMILY COTTAGES 
BOATS - MOTORS - LIVE BAIT 
5 Blocks from the Heart of 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
For Reservations: PHONE 559 Blue 
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Sunshine Service Electricity 


Gives you more leisure for outdoor fun! 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DEPTH 


Perhaps. the most important at- 
tribute of the really successful ang- 
ler—whether he uses plugs, flies, 
spinners, or bait—is a good imagina- 
tion. By this I do not mean that 
too much imagination should be re- 
sorted to when relating the details 
of the catch. I do mean that every 
angler should think and use his in- 
tellect to figure out what he should 
do to meet any given condition. It 
has been flatly asserted by almost 
every expert angler that fish feed 
every day and can be caught every 
day in any waters. I think this is 
true in Florida waters. On those 
days when we do not take fish we 


are prone to blame everything ex-, 


cept ourselves—the barometer is 
too low or falling; the wind is wrong 
or too high or too low; it is too 
bright or too dull or too something 
else. Rarely indeed do we stop to 
think—to reason out where the fish 
might be and why. 


Thousands of anglers always fish 
the same water in the same way; 
if a fellow likes to pop a bass bug 
he will always pop that bug. If he 
prefers to fish a sunken streamer 
he’ll stick to that method come you- 
know-what. This is what I mean by 
lack of imagination. Perhaps on the 
day they wouldn’t hit the popper a 
good catch could have been made 
on sunken streamers or vice-versa. 

While it is generally true that 
bass like to hang around bonnets or 
lily pads, old stumps, and sunken 


brush, etc., they are not always in 
these places. In hot weather bass 
seem to come into the shallows at 
dark or later when the water has 
cooled off a little and do most of 
their feeding at night. Some of my 
best bass were taken at night, and 
dark nights at that. When the shal- 
low waters get too warm to suit 
bass they will move out into deeper 
water where the sun’s rays do not 
have so much effect. Many of them 
stay in deep water all through the 
hot days and nights of summer; 
others spend their days down in 
deep cool water but come into shal- 
low water to feed at dusk or later, 
and again retire to deep water when 
it gets too warm to suit them after 
sun-up. What does our imagination 
tell us to do when this sort of a 
situation exists and we cannot take 
fish by any method in our usual 
water? Just this—fish where the 
fish are at the moment. If you can 
pick your time to fish you may start 
at dusk and fish as late as you like 
or start before daylight and quit 
when it gets uncomfortably warm 
for both bass and yourself. If you 
must fish during the day fish deep 
water since this is where all the de- 
cent bass will probably hang out. 


How can one fish deep water with 
a fly, you ask? Easy; just add a 
couple of split BB shot to your lead- 
er or a length or two of strip lead 
wound around your leader above a 
knot. This added weight will neces- 
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sitate a little revision in your casting 
procedure, so be careful not to hook 
yourself in the ear while you are 
adjusting your timing. Move out 
into the lake away from a shore 
you have found fruitful earlier in 
the year until you are in fairly deep 
water, perhaps 15 to 30 feet. Make 
your cast and let your streamer or 
spinner-fly combination sink. If 
your favorite fly line is an expensive 
one, do not use it for this deep water 
fishing but buy a lighter (smaller 
caliber) level line and wash off 
whatever waterproofing it may have 
on it with gasoline so it will sink 
freely. One of my fishing partners 
uses monofilament for this kind of 
fly fishing and employs a strip-cast- 
ing technique; he strips in line until 
he can pick his weighted fly and 
leader off the water, makes a short 
back-cast and lets the weight pull 
the rest of the monofilament through 
the guides as the forward cast goes 
out. If practiced a little, this be- 
comes easy to do and is very suc- 
cessful, as the fly sinks at once and 
no time is lost waiting. In either 
event, let the fly and line sink until 
it is on bottom. It is a good idea 
to count while the fly is sinking the 
first few times so that thereafter 
you need only count to 10, or 17, or 
whatever the count is, and then start 
the retrieve. The fly should be re- 
trieved in short but sharp jerks; if 
this method fails try stripping the 
fly up a few feet and then letting 
it sink back toward bottom. If fish- 
ing a river, cast up-current and let 
the fly sink as it floats down below 
you; when it tightens up, the end 
of the drift has been reached and 
the fly will tend to return toward 
the surface so start your eccentric, 
jerky retrieve promptly while the 
fly is still deep. 

The thing to remember is that the 
fish are either on or close to the bot- 
tom, and try to fish your fly as deep 
as possible. You will probably get 
fouled on weeds or other obstruc- 
tions, but if there are no weeds, 
brush, or other stuff on bottom 
there will be no fish either. Bet- 
ter lose a few flies than catch no 
fish, any day. 

For this deep fishing I like flies 
that resemble minnows; the silver- 
bodied bucktails or streamers, the 
marabou with white under black or 
yellow or red or peacock herl, the 
Mickey Finn or yellow and black 
combinations of marabou or hair. I 
think I have teased as many bass 
up from the depths with the old- 
fashioned silver-bodied brown or 
gray bucktail as on any other pat- 
tern. Try this the next time they 
won't hit in the shallows—you may 
have fun. Tight Lines! 
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their dogs, Ring, Emma, 


Nigg, and Blaze. 


Cat hunting is a favorite year 
around sport in Sumter County, 
where there are plenty of wildcats 
and plenty of hunters who like to 
hear a good chase. During the past 
year, 43 cats were brought in from 
the Wahoo section of the Withla- 
cootchee River. These hunters claim 
that too many wildcats are bad for 
good turkey and small game hunt- 
ing, and they try to keep the cat 
population thinned down to the 
point where they will take care of 
only the sick or injured game birds 


and animals. 

The wildcat, like any other species, 
will produce a surplus each year for 
the sportsman to hunt, but like any 
other species, it can stand only so 
much hunting pressure. The cat has 
its place in the conservation picture, 
and should not become extinct. 

The above photo was taken at 
Wynn Haven Camp located at the 
State Road 48 bridge over the With- 
lacootchee, where the local hunters 
bring in their cats for skinning and 
storage of the pelts. 
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DAILY FISHING EXCURSION 


NOW You Can Go Deep Sea Fishing from St. Marks Any Day You Choose! 
Boat Leaves E. W. ROBERTS’ DOCK at 6:30 A. M. Every Day, Weather Permitting. 
Be There on Time with Your Lunch — Everything Else Furnished. 
RATES: $6.00 PER PERSON 
“Boats for Charter as Usual at the Regular Charter Rates”’ 












ADKINS RESTAURANT 


Right on Routes 19 and 98 at South Traffic Light 


THE VERY FINEST HOME-COOKED FOOD SERVED DAILY 6 
CHIEFLAND, FLORIDA 
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ELECTRIC RANGES 


Our Boat “CLARA VY” has a reputation for BRINGING IN THE FISH! 
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By DON COOK 


When the shooting season opens, 
many of us are prone to think of our 
own pleasure, presuming on the 
good nature of our wives and for- 
getting them completely when mak- 
ing our plans for the hunt. And 
sometimes this creates domestic 
complications that make it difficult 
to participate in the one sport we 
like above all others. 

In all fairness to the fair sex, we 
must admit they have a point—we 
men are selfish, and in the long run 
are no doubt depriving ourselves of 
the pleasure of the companionship of 
as good a sportsman as could be 
found among our own sex. 


Women are inherently afraid of 
guns for the sole reason that men 
have never taken the time to teach 
them the fundamentals of firearms, 
much less a knowledge of the woods 
and hunting. To overcome this re- 
luctance to handle man-size weap- 
ons, I suggest the same method be 
used that I have previously recom- 
mended for “Junior.” 


First, equip your wife with a light 
gauge, effective gun without too 
much recoil, but with enough killing 
power to do some good. Take a 
little time to have the weapon fitted 
to her so that she is comfortable 
while aiming and shooting. Then 
have her do plenty of target prac- 
tice, being careful not to allow her 
to shoot enough to cause her to 
flinch from a sore shoulder. Equip 
her with snakeproof boots so that 
she will be more at ease while in 
the woods, and in order to build 
her confidence, go crow shooting, 
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coon hunting, or possibly buzzard 
shooting. This will give her needed 
practice on live game. 


You will be surprised at what a 
good companion you will have, since 
in the main she will work hard to 
be a good sport, and in all proba- 
bility will sit in a duck blind all 
day without moving, if necessary, 
rather than take a chance of spoiling 
a shot for her better half. 


Since hunting is a game of pa- 
tience and waiting, it will be found 
that the little woman will definitely 
excel any man drawing breath at 
this particular game, so long as she 
realizes she is on a fifty-fifty foot- 
ing with her spouse, and in all prob- 
ability will put the meat on the 
table. 

I should like at this time to tell 
a little story about a friend of mine 
who purchased for his wife a 20- 
gauge shotgun and taught her how 
to shoot it. Having spotted some 
turkeys roosting the night before, 
alongside ofa field road, daybreak 
saw his car parked, with his wife 
on the fender, her shotgun in her 
hand, waiting while he went in the 
woods for the turkey. He had been 
gone about 45 minutes and had seen 
no turkey, when all of a sudden 
there were three shots fired from 
the general direction of his car. Be- 
coming greatly alarmed he retraced 
his steps on the run and came gasp- 
ing up to the car with, “What’s the 
matter, Honey? What’s the matter?” 
To which she _ sweetly replied, 
“Nothing, Dear, just get those two 
turkeys in the car and let’s go 
home.” Needless to say he was a 
very proud husband but very cha- 


grined over the fact that although 
he thought she was parked safely 
out of his way where she wouldn’t 
interfere with his hunting, she was 
the one who put the meat on the 
table, Thanksgiving Day. END. 





“We call him Poinsettia .. . his mothah was a pointah and his father was a settah.” 
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ing the soil, the plant life, and the 
animal life of an area. 

From the technical to the lighter 
side of Mr. Gopher’s history and 
habits, is the old legend handed 
down by the Southern negro of how 
the gopher got its name: The story 
goes that the Devil was sitting on 
Tampa Bay watching God make sea 
things. God made a shark and tossed 
it in, and it swam off. He made fish, 
then a porpoise, finally a turtle— 
and they all swam away. The Devil 
declared that he could make a turtle, 
but God told him that nobody could 
create but Him, not even a simple 
looking thing like a turtle; but He 
said if the Devil thought he could 
do it to go ahead and try. So the 
Devil went away and came back 
presently to show God what he had 
made. 

God told the Devil that what he 
had made was no turtle, but He 
would blow the breath of life into 
it just to show him. When thrown 
into the sea the creature swam 
ashore. He tossed it in again 
then again, and each time it quickly 
crawled upon land. God reminded 
the Devil that He had told him 
that he eouldn’t make a turtle, that 
this thing wouldn’t stay in the water 
any longer than it could swim out. 

The Devil, realizing he couldn’t 
out-argue God said, “Well, if it 
ain’t no turtle, it’ll go fer one sure 
enough, and folks’ll eat it fer a tur- 
tle.” From then on, “Gopher” be- 
came the animal’s name. END 





weight recorded during this time 
was 11 pounds, and the lunker was 
caught by R. L. McKinney on the 
St. Johns, near Persimmon Ham- 
mock. 

The Seminole sportsmen also look 
after their small fry by holding an 
annual fishathon for kids up to 14. 
Last ‘year’s event drew an attend- 
ance of over 450 youngsters, and the 
1953 Childrens Rodeo, which will be 
held at Trout Pond on August 12, is 
expected to draw a record turnout. 

The cooperation extended to visit- 
ing fishermen has resulted in a boost 
in fishing activity at Sanford during 
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Sarat, 


GOOD 
though it is generally known that 
the indigo snake is a deadly foe of 
the rattlesnake and is known to feed 
on poisonous reptiles, it is not often 
that a duel between the two species 
is witnessed or photographed. The 
unusual picture above was taken by 
Wildlife Officer W. A. Clifton and 
Paul Bowchey near the latter’s 
Sleepy Hollow Truck Stop north of 
New Smyrna Beach. 


The two men watched the four- 
foot indigo (commonly called gopher 
snake) kill the three-foot rattler and 
devour it. After mortally wounding 
the diamondback, the indigo snake 
proceeded to twist and chew inside 
its victim’s mouth for a half hour 
until one of the poisonous fangs was 
left dangling from the rattler’s 





the summer months, and no doubt 
the increase will continue through 
the winter resort fishing season. It’s 
the kind of friendly cooperation that 
makes a fellow want to go back to 
Sanford the next time he gets a 
hankering for a mess of St. Johns 
river bass. END 





mouth. Clifton and Bowchey were 
convinced that the indigo was re- 
moving the fangs before eating its 
prey, but the men left the scene at 
this point to obtain a camera. 

Returning 30 minutes later, they 
found that about four inches of the 
rattler had been swallowed. It took 
about two hours for the indigo snake 
to finish the meal, after which it 
quietly crawled away. 

The indigo snake is usually more 
partial to the pygmy rattlesnake as 
a main item of diet, but will attack 
the larger species. It is apparently 
immune to the poison of rattlesnakes 
and is very adept at catching its 
victim without getting struck. The 
indigo has strong jaws and sharp 
teeth with which it can cripple a 
rattler with one swift thrust at the 
rattler’s head. It then hangs on until 
its foe is dead. 


Boats - Cabins - Gas Stoves - Refrigerators 
Sanitary Connections 


A. Z. STOKES FISH CAMP 


DINING ROOM ® FINE FOOD 
Located on Dead Lakes 
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Shrimp—those bewhiskered deni- 
zens of the deep, who when de- 
prived of their “’ide and ’air’” make 
for some of the most delectable eat- 
ing known to man—come under our 
scrutiny this month. 

Our grandfathers looked askance 
to these queer little crustaceans 
which they often referred to as “lit- 
tle lobsters,” and recommended they 
be used only as a garnish for boiled 
fowl or fish—or as an ornamental 
side dish to be served whole and 
garnished “with parsley or nastur- 
tium leaves” as one old cook book 
puts it. 

“Green shrimp,” for the benefit of 
the initiated, are uncooked shrimp 
and have shells which have to be 
removed before cooking. 


SHAW’S PLACE 


Storage * Ice * Beer 
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By ELENA K. MEAD 


If you have done your own 
shrimping, remove the heads. Wash 
thoroughly before cooking. Simmer 
in enough boiling, salted water to 
cover until tender (about 20 min- 
utes). Drain, and when cool enough 
to handle, open each shell with a 
sharp-pointed knife, working on the 
underside and making sure to re- 
move the black cord or sand vein. 

There are myriad ways in which 
to fix shrimp, but probably the most 
common—and most popular is to 
deep-fry. 

Fried Shrimp 


-Gormets insist you start with 
green shrimp for the most tasty fried 
shrimp. You will need: 
1 lb. green shrimp 
1 egg beaten and seasoned with 
pepper and salt 
Finely rolled cracker crumbs. 


Peel green or uncooked shrimp, 
wash, and remove black cord. Soak 
15 minutes or so in lemon juice be- 
fore draining and dipping in beaten 
egg and cracker crumbs. Then lay 
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in fry basket and cook quickly in 
smoking hot fat until a golden 
brown. Serve with your favorite 
highly spiced tomato or cocktail 
sauce. 
Shrimp Salad 
1 lb. cooked shrimp 
2 cups diced celery or Chinese 
cabbage 
A few sharp sweet pickles, fine- 
ly chopped 
A dash of cayenne 
Marinate with your favorite may- 
onnaise or salad dressing, leaving 
shrimp whole or cut coarsely, as you 
please. Chill and serve on crisp let- 
tuce leaves. 


Shrimp Wiggle 
1 lb. cooked shrimp 
1 can tomato soup 
1 onion, diced 
14, bell pepper, diced 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 
3 rounded tablespoonfuls flour. 


Chop shrimp coarsely. Brown 
chopped onion and pepper in butter. 
Add tomato soup and 11% cups 
water. Thicken mixture with flour 
blended with a little water. Simmer 
together, and a few minutes before 
serving, add shrimp. Serve on 
squares of buttered toast. 


Curried Shrimp 


A good Sunday-night-supper dish 
is curried shrimp. You'll need: 


1 lb. cooked shrimp (sand vein 
removed) 

1 small cup butter 

1 tsp. curry-powder (more or 
less to taste) 

1 sour apply, chopped fine 

Juice of one lemon 

Small chopped onion (optional) 

14, pint hot water 

1 tbsp. cornstarch. 

Melt butter in sauce pan; add 
curry-powder, apple, lemon juice, 
and hot water (and onion, if used). 
Seald all ingredients together, add 
cornstarch wet with a little water. 
Stir until mixture thickens. Add 
shrimp. When heated through, serve 
immediately. (Do not let it boil.) 
Toast or toasted crackers are the 
finest accompaniment. 


And now for a change, we'd like a 
recipe from you. We want an honest- 
to-goodness, “’way down South” 
recipe for Shrimp Creole. Send it 
to us, will ya? If it’s top-notch, we'll 
print it here. EN 


ATTENTION HUNTERS! 


Now is the time to get out your HUNTING 
CLOTHES and let us clean them for you! 


WELPER 


LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANERS 


Phone 179 s LEESBURG, FLA. 
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“ERESH-WATER SHARK” 


(Continued from Page 13) 


weight, and after reaching maturity, 
the number of added pounds per 
inch of growth increases greatly. 
Available records show that after 
the fish reaches 85 to 90 inches in 
length and around 150 pounds, he 
begins to take on a “middle-age 
spread.” Whereas a 90-inch gar will 
average around 185 pounds and a 
110-inch specimen will weigh-in at 
around 232, the weight jumps up to 
300 pounds or better during the next 
half foot of growth in length. 

The destructive power of these 
huge fish is beyond the imagination 
of the ordinary sports angler. His 
great strength and fighting ability 
is better known to the commercial 
fisherman — those who have had 
their nets destroyed or have come 
face to face with one of these vicious 
brutes that had been hooked on a 
trotline. 

So far, none of the really big 
specimens have been reported in 
Florida, but since they are again 
frequenting the northwest coastal 
rivers, it seems probable that the 
future will bring reports of 200 to 
400 pound gars. 

There is a small commercial mar- 
ket for the tough skin of the alli- 
gator gar, but it is not a thriving 
business. It has been said that the 
early Indians used these skins for 
making shields and breastplates, but 
as to how they first must have cap- 
tured the wearers of the skins, I 
wouldn’t know. I wouldn’t want to 
tackle one that weighed a hundred 


pounds or more . .. would you? 
END 





as usual. Some said there weren’t 
as many bass in Griffin as there used 
to be, but I didn’t agree. I said that 
I'd bet I could catch a thousand bass 
within two miles of the dock. They 
laughed at the boast and finally 
needled me into setting a time limit. 
Knowing that I could only fish a 
few hours each day, and that there 
were days when the weather would 
keep me in, they allowed me 18 
months, and the contest was on. 
“A record was kept of each day’s 
catch, and the whole camp entered 
into the spirit of the thing. I took a 
lot of ribbing’ on the bad days, but 
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when I turned in 85 bass for the 
month of October, some of the 
doubters began to believe I would 
make it. I did it, all right, but it 
was a narrow squeak. At the end 
of the 18th month, I had taken 1004 
bass—all from Lake Griffin on top- 
water plugs. 

“Fishing has been good to me. 
Today I am almost a well man—not 
as active as I was before I got sick, 
for I still have to rest and not over- 
do it—but my heart is still ticking 
and maybe it will for many more 
years. Anyway, we’re not afraid of 
the future, and we’re happy. Peg has 
her hobby, too—painting—and we 
both join in the recreational activi- 
ties of the camp. 


“The trailer park was just get- 
ting started when we stopped here 
six years ago, and we were one of 
Ralph’s first customers. Now, there’s 
around 50 trailers that park here 
each winter, half that many the year 
around. Everyone that comes here 
is a fisherman—some are retired 
while others still work—but they all 
fish. We have made many new 
friends, for fishermen are neighborly 
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KIEKHAEFER 


Compact, big-engine performance with every ounce of excess 
weight and bulk removed. For fishing, cruising, water skiing, 
work boats... speeds from a lazy troll to 30 mphi 


powerhead and “years ahead" Mercury features: 


people. With the cheap rent of a 
trailer court, we are able to get by 
with an average of around $125 a 
month in expenses—well within our 
income. It’s a simple life, perhaps, 
but a healthy and happy one for a 
fellow who six years ago thought 
his world had come to an end.” 


The above story is a true one. I 
know, because I watched Mo’s hon- 
est face while he told it. When Mo 
“stretches” one of his fish stories, 
there’s a merry twinkle that creeps 
into his eye, giving him away com- 
pletely. END 
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tile soap and every two weeks rub 
the coat with a bay rum solution of 
4 tbsp. in pan of water. Dry thor- 
oughly and give the dog a good 
brushing. 

Shedding 

When he begins shedding a dog 
usually looks rather bedraggled but 
the shedding period does not last 
long. Some dogs shed once a year, 
others twice and still others seem to 
shed all during the year. If your dog 
sheds quite a bit twice a year he 
needs more oil and fat in his diet. 
If he sheds lightly all year, give him 
a good balanced diet. For the heavy 
shedder, a laxative such as milk of 
magnesia is needed. 

A new mother sometimes sheds 
her coat after the puppies arrive. 
This is because her system has been 
upset. When sick, a dog will shed at 
any time. It is during the summer 
that a dog begins to shed and it is a 
good idea to watch his diet because 
the condition of his coat begins with- 
in. Skin irritations are sometimes 
caused by constipation, food allergy, 
internal parasites, lack of essential 
oils and too much starches in the 
diet. If you feed him right he’ll not 
only look good but will feel good as 
well. 

Exercise 

Take your dog for regular exer- 
cise periods but never in the heat 
of the day. A puppy should have 
about fifteen minutes of exercise 
early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon. Walking with your dog 
is good for you, too. Dress cool and 
wear comfortable shoes. If you have 
a young pup, the daily walks will 
give him an opportunity to explore 
the countryside and become ac- 
quainted with butterflies and it will 
afford him his first lessons in wild- 
life. 

Small Kindnesses 


Never leave your dog in a car 
with the windows closed. This is 
cruel and heartless. A dog requires 
more air than humans, so if you 
can’t take your dog on a leash with 
you, leave him at home. 

When you go away for a vacation 
be sure your dog will be well cared 
for. It is better to pay a small board 
bill to a good kennel and be sure 
he is cared for, than to leave him 
with someone you are not sure will 
give him the proper care. You will 
enjoy your vacation only if you 
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“This is nothing! — wait’ll we get out in the middle!’ 


know your pal is being given good 
attention. 
Tips for New Owners 

If you have recently bought a 
puppy, be sure to find out whether 
he has been immunized against dis- 
temper. If not, this should be done 
when the pup is from three to four 
months of age. No younger — be- 
cause the more mature animal reacts 
better to active immunization, and 
then again, by the time the young- 
ster is three or four months old it 
has been wormed and it is important 
that he be free of parasites before 
being vaccinated. 


The reason for not vaccinating a- 


puppy under three months of age 
is that the effect will be neutral due 
to a maternal immunity, which ex- 
ists from two to six weeks after 
weaning. Your veterinarian can best 
advise you on the proper time to 
have your’ puppy vaccinated, and 
he can also advise you about rabies 
vaccination. 

Many new owners are inconsider- 
ate of their recently acquired pups 
and may do something that will 
cause grief and discomfort to the 
youngster. For instance, keeping a 
puppy chained or tied up for long 
periods; failing to exercise the dog; 
forgetting to water and feed him and 
not preparing a proper place for the 
puppy to stay. Some new owners 
think a dog should be left alone to 
his own devices, but this is wrong. 
The youngster needs human com- 
panionship and gets lonely and blue 
when left alone for hours. He likes 





attention and if you want a good, 
intelligent hunting dog, start talk- 
ing to your puppy as soon as you 
get him and begin building up his 
respect and understanding. It is im- 
portant that you two understand 
each other. Another thing, don’t 
turn your puppy over to someone 
else to feed and care for; if you are 
going to hunt with him, care for 
him yourself. Let this be your duty. 
Feed him with your own hands until 
he has learned to know your person, 
your voice, and to look forward with 
pleasure to your coming. 

If you give your dog the proper 
attention during the hot summer 
months, a balanced diet, plenty of 
cool fresh water, cleanliness and 
daily exercise and grooming, you 
will be rewarded in the fall by a 
healthy, happy dog, as anxious to 
get into the field as you are. END 


afternoon of the first day, and a 
number returned the following day 
for additional duties. 

Gratitude is also expressed io 
George Crowley of Radio Station 
WFTL in Fort Lauderdale, and to 
the staff of the Fort Lauderdale 
Daily News and the Miami Herald 
for adequately informing the public 
of the objectives and purposes of 
the project. END 
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By FRED W. JONES 
ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 


For something over three years 
now we have written columns for 
Florida Wildlife concerning dogs 
and hunting. All of them have been 
on the serious side—having to do 
with conditions, feeding, care, train- 
ing, prospects, and so on. With this 
in mind, it occurs to us that per- 
haps it is now time to produce one 
on the lighter side—one written for 
laughs and entertainment only. 

Therefore, we pass on to you 
some of the dog stories we have 
heard over the years from our dog- 
loving friends — noting, however, 
that deep in our hearts lies a belief 
in the intelligence of the breed that 
takes some of the “joke” out of these 
stories. In other words, we are not 
at all sure that dogs aren’t this 
smart! 

Of all the stories concerning the 
intelligence of dogs we have heard 
perhaps this one is the best... 

An old man is sitting comfortably 
in the shade seriously playing check- 
ers with his English setter. A passer- 
by stares in wonderment, watching. 
Finally, he ejaculates, ‘““My Gosh! 
That dog is sure smart!” 


The old man looks up slowly, “Oh, 
1 don’t know. He ain’t so darn smart. 
I beat him more than half the time!” 

For the bird hunter there’s the 
one ...A man had two quail dogs 
which he thought were the best in 
the country. Therefore, he just 
couldn’t rest until he had purchased 
a dog he’d heard talk about every- 
where he went. This dog, he heard, 
topped anything else there was. He 
couldn’t wait to see it, and to own it. 
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So he found the owner and finally 
bought the dog for $500. Opening 
day he took the dog out, along with 
his pair so he could compare their 
work. 

In the first field all three dogs 
came to a point. Then they all broke 
and crept forward. Again they 
pointed, then crept. Four times this 
happened with the new dog working 
from side to side on each “creep.” 

It was obvious that the birds were 
running and that all three dogs were 
doing a fine job, with no one out- 
standing. That is, until the dogs 
finally held true. Then the man 
was mad, for the new dog, instead 
of holding the point in style as did 
the others, lay stretched out on the 
ground with his head on his fore- 
legs. 

Cursing the dog, the man walked 
in to flush. A single flew up. The 
man shot and killed it. The dogs 





“This lure is so deadly, even the Russians 
are after it.” 


held their positions, two on point 
and the new one lying down. The 
man started forward but at the first 
step another single popped up. 

Again the man shot and made a 
clean kill. Again all dogs remained 
motionless ... and again a single 
popped up. This happened time and 
egain—in fact, until the man had his 
limit. 

Only then, when the man had his 
limit, did the new dog rise and let 
the rest of the covey out of the 
gopher hole where they had been 
driven. Previously, he had let them 
out one at a time, and at properly 
spaced intervals for good shooting! 

Then there’s the story of the dog 
who worked his birds in the finest 
fashion . . . until his master had 
missed six consecutive shots. Then 
he quit hunting and took off for a 
farm house visible in the distance. 
Disgusted and bewildered by the 
dog’s action, the hunter lay down in 
the shade to rest. 

Shortly he was disturbed by a 
noise ... it was the dog returning, 
dragging a cast net! 

But since this column is about 
hunting as well as dogs, perhaps it 
could include one story about hunt- 
ers. This is my favorite... 

During the war, the young gun- 
nery instructor on the nearby base 
was invited out quail hunting by 
some of the local sportsmen. How- 
ever, he soon wore out his welcome 
because each time he ‘shot he 
claimed a bird for each shot. If 
three birds fell and he shot once, 
he’d claim one bird no matter how 
many times the others shot. It was 
the same every time, regardless of 
the number of birds killed or the 
number of shots by the others. 

He wasn’t mean about it, or rough. 
He just took it for granted that each 
time he shot he killed his bird. 

So, finally, the other fellows 
rigged up a deal. They took the 
shot out of his shells one night as 
he slept and_ substituted double 
ought buckshot. 

Next day in the field, when birds 
got up all three men shot. Only 
one bird fell. “I got mine,’ ex- 
claimed the lad. 

“Now wait a minute!” cried the 
other men. “We unloaded your 
shells last night and substituted 
buckshot! You’ve been claiming a 
bird every time you shot before, 
and we got sick of it.” 

The lad hung his head and left, 
saying nothing. 

Imagine the men’s embarrassment 
then, that night when they dressed 
the birds—and found one bird killed 
clean with one double ought buck- 
shot! 
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The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 25c a word per insertion, payable in 
Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
Send copy and remit- 


advance, 


Minimum advertisements 14 words or $3.50. 


numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) 
tance to Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES 


oe eee eee eee 
BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and houskeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


TWIN PALMS RESORT 
ar ge 
Florida's Finest Fishing 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand peach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


————— 
LIVE BAIT FOR’ SALE—GILBERT'S A 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORK 
1,000 Worms, $5.00: 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks 
Orders shippea same day received, Prepaid.-— 
GILBERT’S FARMS. CHIPLEY. FLORIDA 


eee 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 


Wholesale prices to dealers.—_-GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 











FISH BAIT FOR SALE—CRICKETS 


caesar eae 
Gray Crickets, $2.00 per hundred postpaid. Deal- 
ers write for wholesale prices. Lucky Lure Cricket 


Farm. Leesburg, Florida. — Florida’s Largest 
Hatchery. 


senses 


U. S. Route 98 and 319 
TELEPHONE: CARRABELLE 994 


ELL’S COURT 


ONE OF FLORIDA’S FINES'T COURTS 
“On the Gulf of Mexico” 
Modern @ New © With or without Kitchens 
| Mile East of Carrabelle—Frank & Alpha Ell 
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ST. JOHNS FISHING LODGE 
“In the Heart of the Bass Capitol 
of the World” 
i Huntington, Fla. 
Individual Housekeeping Cottages 
Private Rooms with Connecting Bath 
21 Miles South of Palatka. just off 
U. S. Highway 17 
DAN and LORA JOINER, owners and operators 
Long distance telephone: Pomona Park 2796 


GULF COUNTY 


GULF HARDWARE « SUPPLY CO. ~ « umplete 


Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2. Port St. Joe, Fla. 


LAKEFRONT PROPERTY 


Beautiful lakefront lots adjoining Ocala National 
Forest. Finest hunting and fishing. 100-foot lots 
$245.00, $895.00. Pay $10, $35 month. Free litera- 
ture, Blue Takes Ridge, Paisley. Florida. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 





Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Fomes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 








REAL ESTATE—LAKE COUNTY: PROPERTIES 





Wild hammock and marsh. 7% acres bordering 
100-acre lake. Only % mile from route 27. Price 
$1,000. 4 miles from town. South Lake R2alty Co., 
Clermont, Florida. 





10 acres wild timber and marsh, near Lake Har- 
ris. Total price $500.—South Lake Realty Co., 
Groveland, Florida. 
MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 

Guides and Fishermen—Automatic Sculling with 
the Florida Sneaker Blade. For free _ folder, 
write Whidden’s, Dept. W, 915 Benbow Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 








(POP) AHLER’S FISHING CAMP 
Satsuma, Fla. 
Phone Pomona Park 2705 


1 Mile North on U.S. 17 
St. Johns River 


Bass Fishing Opposite Famous 
Seven Sisters Islands 


Cc; J 4 
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“RESORTS” 


CAMP SITE in the cool BLUE RIDGE MOUN- 
TAINS up in North Georgia, own your own 
mountain retreat where it is cool in summer. 
Lands directly on or near Paved US No. 19 High- 
way. Low prices. Also have camp and camp 
site for sale, way down on Suwannee River in 
Florida. R. D. Hogue, Box 163, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SLFEPER’S AWAKENERS 


Fishing camps, trailer parks, motels, business op- 
portunities, income properties, homes, farms and 
ranches. Send for our free catalog. — HAROLD 
L. SLEEPER, Realtor, Bradenton, Florida 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


WEIMARANER PUPPIES 


WHELPED JULY 4 
GOOD HUNTING STOCK 
JOHN WALDEN 
Route 2, Box 419J West Palm Beach, Fla. 
PHONE 2-2926 


FOR SALE 


FISHING e@ HUNTING e GUIDES 


ALLEN COTTAGES 


PANACEA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


® 
TELEPHONE 181 
e 


Furnished Cottages fr Any Size Party 








NORTON and TESSA STANARD, Owners-Operators 
On the BIG LAKE GEORGE, fronting on the St. Johns River, in the heart of the ‘‘BASS CAPITAL 


OF THE WORLD.”’ 


Nationally famous, year-round, big mouth BLACK BASS fishing. 


Modern, Fireproof Cottages, with Showers; Completely Furnished for Light Housekeeping. 
BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT — GUIDES 
For information, rates, reservations, write, pnone or wire: 


CAMP STONE, Georgetown, 


Florida, Phone: 


Pomona Park 2792 





INVITING 
ALL CAR OWNERS— 
SEE US FIRST! 


® 
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INMAN-JOHNSON MOTOR CoO., Inc. 


218 W. Jefferson St. 


Telephone 150 ° 
QUINCY, FLORIDA 


FORD 
The One 
FINE Car 
In Its Field 


i I ae ee ee ls eee 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


A Luxury Vacation at Budget Rates 
SALT-WATER FISHING— 


For Real Estate... SEE 
Some of the world’s finest sport fishing can be enjoyed in the Gulf JACK MARSHALL HOLMES 
of Mexico. Boats, guides, and all necessary equipment are available CONSTRUCTION CO. 
at several docks on the island. REALTOR , 
100 Gulf Dr., Bradenton Beach, Fla. Homes Designed for Florida Living 
Large Selection 
Summer and Winter Rentals 
FRESH-WATER FISHING— 

Largemouth bass, bream, speckled perch, and catfish. It’s only a short 


distance from the island to the mainland rivers and the bass fisher- 
man’‘s paradise. 


Holmes Beach - - Ph. 9-2723 


MANATEE COUNTY ISLAND APPLIANCES 
WATER CO. 
ANNA MARIA, FLORIDA 

WHITE SAND BEACHES— 


SALES & SERVICE 
“Serving the Heart of Florida’s 


Philco — Crosley 
Admiral — Hallicrafter 


West Coast’’ 
Anna Maria Island - Whitfield Estates 


— Enjoy a COOL Vacation on 
ANNA MARIA ISLAND! 


Anna Maria is surrounded by the finest and safest of bathing beaches 
where the entire family can play and relax in the sun. 


CHARLIN VILLAS FRANCES LIVINGSTON 
EVERYTHING THAT MAKES UP THE PERFECT Anna Maria’s Most REALTOR 
FLORIDA VACATION, WINTER OR SUMMER, IS Exquisite Rentals 
FOUND AT BEAUTIFUL ANNA MARIA ISLAND. 


ANNA MARIA BRANCH 
Jacaranda & Bay Blvd. 
...at BUDGET PRICES |c. L. Lapp, Mgr. — Phone 9-3811 








FOR A 
BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR 
BROCHURE 






ASKEW BROTHERS HOLMES SUPPLIES 
Drugs — Sundries — Beach Wear 


Complete Soda Fountain Building Materials 
and Luncheonette 





J.R. MILLER 
Kachudas & Hoffman 








BUILDER 
SALES — RENTALS ——— 
Beach Phone 9-2551 TAYLOR’S BOAT LIVERY 
ANNA MARIA, FLORIDA 
Holmes Beach, Fla. Anna Maria Island 


BOATS - MOTORS - BAIT 
Holmes Beach, Fla. 
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DIXIE LILY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dixie Lily Meal or 
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SELF-RISING 


days fresher than 
# any meal and grits 

7\e # §@6sold throughout Flor- 

na ew orem aaa == ida. Dixie Lily is 
acne LLING GO Rae = = : ; ; 
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Afield or afloat . . . in hammock, glade, river or 
. there’s high adventure, rich, satisfying sportig | 

perience waiting for you here. HYIXQ 

Nowhere can larger or a greater variety of fresh ibe hick 

—~ fish be found. For the hunter there is some of the words 

~ best duck shooting. The nearby forests and fields abound 

. with deer, turkey, squirrel, quail and dove. Boats and 











. ' dependable guides are available at reasonable rates. - 

Wake Yours a Memorable Sporting Expertence : : : 

VISIT oe 

SEMINOLE COUNTY IN FLORIDA <2 
® © © 


FLORIDA’S LARGEST CITRUS-FARMING AREA. 
\ INVITES YOU 
| TO MAKE YOUR SPORTING HEADQUARTERS IN 


Sauford 


WELCOME, SPORTSMEN! As our guest we urge you to make full use of our free 
information services. Whatever your needs—supplies, parts and service on equip- 
ment, hotel or cottage accommodations, modern restaurants and shops of metro- 


politan quality—they’re all here. 








For Information, Write: 


FISHING, SANFORD | | SPONSORED BY 


Oenitietawe ee CITY OF SANFORD 
Beto totes ee SEMINOLE COUNTY C. OF C. 


P.O. Box 1581 ar P.O. Box 339 | SEMINOLE COUNTY JAYCEES 





